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G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control —it is a practical 
and economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“Built-in” or connected 
to all types of industrial 
machines or household 
appliances, G-E Motor- 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that. you 
have purchased the best. 
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So that 
news may be NEWS 


Newspapers are printed on a modern press 
at the rate of about 40,000 an hour. With 
a battery of such presses, editions of hun- 
dreds of thousands are published in a few 
hours every day. 


G-E Motorized Power, flexible, dependable 
and easily controlled, is the means by which 
the afternoon’s happenings throughout the 
world become news for early evening read- 
ing—and dispatches received long after 
midnight are read at the breakfast table. 
No other form of power is better fitted to 
drive the mass of cylinders, rollers and 
gears which, at the touch of a button, trans- 
form a roll of blank paper into one of the 
world’s most potent influences. 


Sturdy, reliable and economical, G-E Mo- 
torized Power is fitted to every type of 
printing press, from the giant high-speed 
machines of the great metropolitan dailies 
to the smallest job press. 


OTORIZED POWER 
~fitted to every need 
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A wonderful two years’ trip 


at full pay 





but only men with imagination can take it 


Ase one man in ten will be 
appealed to by this page. The other 
nine will be hard workers, earnest, 
ambitious in their way, but to them 
a coupon is a coupon; a book is a 
book; a course is a course. ‘The one 
man inten has imagination. 


And imagination rules the world. 


Let us put it. this way. An auto- 
mobile is at your door; you are invited 
to pack your bag and step in. You 
will go to the office of the president 
of one of the biggest banks. You 
will spend hours with him, and with 
other bank presidents. 

Each one will take you personally 
thru his institution. He will ex- 
plain clearly the operations of his 
bank; he will answer any question 
that comes to your mind. In intimate 
personal conversation he will tell you 
what he has learned from his own 
experience. He will give you at first 
hand the things you need to know 
about the financial side of business. 
You will not leave these bankers until 
you have a thoro understanding of 
our great banking system. 

When you have finished with them 
the car will be waiting. It will take 
you to the offices of men who direct 
great selling organizations. They will 
be waiting for you; their time will be 
at your disposal—all the time you 
want until you know all you can learn 
about marketing, selling and advertis- 
ing. 

Again you will travel. You will 
visit the principal industries of the 
country. The men who have devoted 
their lives to production will be your 
guides thru these plants in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and in every great 
industrial center. 

Thru other days the heads of ac- 
counting departments will guide you. 
On others, men who have made their 
mark in office management; on others, 
traffic experts, and authorities in com- 
mercial law and credits. Great 
economists and teachers and business 
leaders will be your companions. 

The whole journey will occupy two 
vears. It will cost you nothing in in- 











come, for your salary will go right 
along. Every single day you will be 
in contact with men whose authority 
is proved by incomes of $50,000, 
$100,000, or even more. 


Do you think that any man with 
imagination could spend two years 
like that without being bigger at the 
end? Is it humanly possible for a 
mind to come in contact wich the 
biggest minds in business without 
growing more self-reliant, more active, 
more able? 


Is it worth a few 
pennies a day to have 
such an experience? Do 
you wonder that the 
men who have had it— 
who have made this 
two years’ journey— 
are holding positions of 
executive responsibility 
in business everywhere? 


This wonderful two 
years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute offers you. Not 
merely a set of books 


694 Astor Place 


will be a source of guidance and in- 
spiration thruout your business life). 
Not merely a set of lectures (tho 
the lectures parallel what is offered 
in the leading university schools of 
business). Not merely business prob- 
lems which you solve and from which 
you gain definite practical experience 
and self-confidence. 


All these—books, lectures, problems, 
reports, bulletins—come to you, but 
they are not the real Course. The 
real Course is the experience of the 
most successful business men in the 
country. For two years you live with 
them. In two years you gain what 
they have had to work out for them- 
selves thru a lifetime of practical 
effort. 


If you are the one man in ten to 
whom this page is directed, there is 
a book which you will be glad to own. 
It is called “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.” It is sent without obligation; 
it costs you nothing, yet it is per- 
manently valuable. 


If you have read this far, and if you 
are at least 21 years of age, you are 
one of the men who ought to clip the 
coupon and receive it with our com- 
pliments. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE ! 


New York City 





(tho you do receive 
a business library which 








Send me the new revised edition of the booklet, “Forging 
Ahead in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 
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For 
Guaranteed Safety 
And a 
Good Rate— 


INVEST IN THESE 6% GOLD 
NOTES, secured by a diversity of mort- 
gages in Greater New York and suburbs. 


A strong and conservative Surety Com- 
pany with nearly $11,000,000 in assets 
guarantees you 6% interest and return of 
your money in full. 


This company gives you a written guar- 
It has made SURE 
that the investment is safe beyond 
Use the coupon for details. 


anty against loss. 


question. 


Please send me details of 6% Guaranteed. 


M-W. BRADERMANNCO. 


Incorporated 
qe Real Estate Bond Market 


Underwriters of Guaranteed Mortgage Bonds 
170 Broadway Tel. Cortland 6240 New York 
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Why Business Depression 


have confounded the pessimists. 

Actual developments have 

been extraordinary. Many “records” 

have been broken. The full year 1926 
cannot now fail to eclipse 1925. 

Not many would have predicted 
that America’s railroads this Fall 
would carry the greatest volume of 
traffic in their history—1,201,000 
carloads in one week? 

The Steel Corporation reports the 
best quarter’s business since the war. 
The steel industry, as a whole, is en- 
joying its biggest year. 

General Motors reports phenom- 
enal earnings. The automobile in- 
dustry also promises to achieve a new 
maximum production this year. 

The building industry has exhibited 
such amazing vitality that it also 
bids fair to score a new annual 
record. Coal shipments are the 
heaviest in five years. 

New York State officially reports 
the highest average wages ever paid. 

Cotton spinning has taken on new 
life, and low priced cotton is cer- 
tain to stimulate consumption. 

Despite a drop in farm prices, the 
general price level moved up a little 
during September. 


Beenie activities thus far 


Is Unlikely 


By B. C. Forbes 


year and 454 in 1924—a significant 
commentary upon the measure of 
prosperity this country has been en- 
joying. 

Bond quotations have advanced to 
practically the highest level ever 
reached. 

All this has been attained without 
bringing on tight money. It can be 
predicted confidently that money 
market developments will not inter- 
fere with our business future. 

Another reassuring development 
has been curtailment of loose instal- 
ment selling. The worst evils con- 
nected with this form of merchan- 
dising have been eliminated. 

The elections have passed smoothly. 
Politics are little likely to impair next 
year’s business activity. 

Wholesale and retail trade, gener- 
ally speaking, has compared credit- 
ably with a year ago. 

International financial circles have 
been greatly encouraged by the suc- 
cessful return of Belgium to the gold 
basis. The re-valuing of the Belgian 
franc at 234 cents probably will in- 
fluence France to pocket her pride 
and take somewhat similar action 
next year. The sooner France acts 
sensibly the better will it be for her 


and the rest of the world. 

Of course, all developments at 
home have not been favorable. The 
sharp break in cotton prices caused 
by the Government estimate of a 
17,450,000-bale crop has created 
widespread concern. The writer 
journeyed through the South after 
the break came, and what he saw and 
heard leads him to feel optimistic 
that the consequences will not prove 
nearly as serious as alarmists predict. 
In many sections cotton is no longer 
the only crop. Quite a little cotton 
growing in the extreme South was 
marketed before the collapse came. 
At many points industries have 
sprung up. Moreover, conditions 
throughout the South have improved 
tremendously during recent years. 

Supplemented by Federal Govern- 
ment co-operation and by co-opera- 
tion from financial institutions, the 
South’s bankers are likely to prove 
equal to meeting the situation. Pros- 
pects are that the lowest prices have 
passed and that increasing consump- 
tion, orderly marketing and effective 
measures to keep down next year’s 
crop will bring about fairly substan- 
tial recovery. 

It is universally agreed that 





TREND of ESTIMATED DAILY AVERAGE 
CRUDE OIL OUTPUT # the UNITED STATES 


1926 


1925 


hand - to - mouth 
for a long time. 
If this be so, and 
if, as everywhere 
agreed, there has 


buying has been 
oe 





been no piling up 





of surplus goods, 
how can there be 





any great slump 








in business? Is 
it not true that 

















Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the ( 
largest in the 
world, raised its 
dividend rate to MILLIONS 
the highest fig- | 9 BARRELS 
ure (7%) in 19 2: 
years, and other 2.3 
roads made en- = 
couraging divi- 2-2 
dend announce- 
ments. 2-1 
Records kept 2-0 
exclusively by 
Forbes reveal 1°9 
that no fewer 1:8 
than 736 im- 
proved dividends 1°7 
have been de- 
clared during the 1-6 
“se ten months. 1-5 
is compares 
with 578 ye te Newnes 


















































actual consump- 
tion varies rela- 
tively little from 
month to month 
and year to year 
except to in- 
cféase in har- 
mony with our 
increase in pop- 
ulation and 
general pros- 
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The principal problem of industry today 
lies or the Oetnation of sasted time. 
Bi 4 tao th, s 4 eh tod steds 
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manufacturing expense. 














Somebody must discover this in YOUR plant ! 


More than ever before in the history of America’s in- 
dustries, the major problem today lies in the cost of labor. 


It is not a problem confined to large plants. It is not 
a problem alone for the small manufacturer. Nor is it the 
problem of any certain industry or group of industries. 
It is the vital problem of every manufacturer under the 
competitive conditions that exist for all. 


Economists agree that wages must be maintained for the 
prosperity America now enjoys. The improved standard 
of living which has resulted from higher wages has been 
responsible in the main for the greater sale of every man- 


ufactured product. 


The success of your plant hinges on the return you 
are able to obtain from this increased investment in 
labor—it hinges on the elimination of wasted time in 


production. 
Conditions today demand careful 


consideration of correct motor control 


Many executives make the mistake of believing their 
plant at maximum efficiency when they can say it is 
completely motorized. True, electric power with its 
flexibility, its ease cf control, has brought a new stand- 
ard of operating economy. 





But motors by themselves are only brute force. The 
savings in labor that result—these savings that add so 
materially to industrial profits—come through the proper 
application of motors. They come through the effective- 
ness of correct motor control. 


Look now for the wasted time in your plant! Are you 
burdening your men with obsolete equipment? Unless 
someone has been in constant touch with the rapid prog- 
ress made in motor control, your plant is almost certain 


to have lagged behind. 


Engineers with more than thirty years’ 
experience to point out the savings possible 


Many executives are making this check on their pro- 
duction efficiency by having the Cutler-Hammer engi- 
neers point out the equipment in their plant where 
modern motor control will save in labor costs. 


Put the control of your motors at the hand of the 
operator where no time is lost. Eliminate the confusion, 
the wasted steps of obsolete equipment. Somebody must 
discover this in your plant. Why not call in these engi- 
neers today? They will counsel with your plant men or 
consulting engineers without charge—and the control 
equipment they recommend quickly pays for itself. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1264 St. Paul Avenue - - Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Industrial Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 


Menticn of “Forbes” insures good service. 
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26 § He Guides Western Electric’s 
$250,000,000-a-Year Business 


on the docket. 


of the decision which in- 
volved several million 
dollars. Counsel on both 
sides looked forward to 
his examination and 
cross examination with 
varied feelings of anx- 
iety. It was a critical 
moment and all eyes 
turned toward the wit- 








ness stand. 

f “Edgar S. Bloom,” 
called the examining at- 
torney. 


“Are these your 
figures, Mr. Bloom ?” 
was his opening ques- 
tion. 

Bloom gave them a 
quick glance. “Yes,” he 
said tersely. 

The attorney. smiled. 
He had been forewarned 
of the remarkable ability 
of this particular witness 
to make rapid computa- 
tions and he determined 
to show him up. With 
lightninglike rapidity he 
shot mathematical 
questions at the man in 
the chair. He asked him 
to recalculate several of 
the exhibits, he used 
every effort to confuse 
him, but the answers 
came cold and clear, 


The court room 
was crowded to the doors. 
portant witness was about to take 
the stand. On the accuracy of his 
testimony hinged the major trend 


An im- 


By O. D. Foster 


smiled, glanced at the opposing 
counsel with great satisfaction and 
was just opening his mouth to re- 
fute the statement when he felt his 
coat jerked from behind. 

“He’s right, he’s right!” came in 
a hoarse whisper from a man at 
his left who had been following 
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How Six Rules Helped Bloom 
to Head 44,000 Workers 


Edgar S. Bloom Came Up Through the Ranks of Telephone and Telegraph 
Workers, with Engineering Training to Aid Him—Gives Much 
Credit for His Success to Inspiring Examples of Two 
Leaders—“Borrowed” Rules from C. E. Perkins 


NE bitter Winter day some 
few years ago an important 


case slipped into its place 


“The best in the world,” was the 
reply. “Didn’t you see that fellow 
sitting beside Simpson when he 
was questioning you?” 

“No,” said Bloom with surprise. 
“TI was pretty busy, what was he 
doing ?” 

“He was an expert mathema- 
tician,” laughed the at- 











torney, “engaged to 
check up on your cal- 
culations. He was work- 
ing a slide rule on you, 
and you beat him on every 
a3 

The story paints a 
clear picture of the new 
president of the West- 
ern Electric Company, 
whose mental keenness 
is one of the outstand- 
ing points of his charac- 
ter. He wastes no time 
in idle discussion. When 
facts are presented they 
form an immediate pic- 
ture and frequently his 
course of action is de- 
termined before there is 
opportunity for argu- 
ment. 

“In talking with him,” 
said one of the execu- 
tives of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, of which he 
was formerly a _vice- 








President of the Western Electric Company, the 
largest company in the world manufacturing com- 
munication equipment, operating factories in Chicago, 
Kearney, N. J., and Philadelphia, and distributing 
houses in thirty-two of the principal cities in the 


with emphasis and decision long 
before any one in the courtroom 


the 


realized that it was possible for 
computations to be made. 


After long grilling, the cross ex- 
amining counsel led up to a cli- 
max in which he believed he had 
caught the witness in error. There 
was a dramatic pause as Bloom 
shot back his answer to the ques- 


fon. The examining 
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counsel 


Edgar S. Bloom 


country. 


the examination closely. The dis- 
comfited attorney flushed, released 
the witness and sat down, much 
to the amusement of all those 
present. 

As Bloom stepped wearily from 
the stand he was joined by his 
own counsel, who was smiling 
broadly. 

“What’s the joke?” asked Bloom 
a little testily, for he was tired out. 


president, “I always feei 
that his mind is like 
some dynamic engine, 
racing ahead of us and 
picking up all the points 
before we have reached 
them in the natural 
course of discussion. He 
thinks with a swiftness and clear- 
ness which outdistances most of 
us and he acts with promptness 
and decision. This together with 
a natural inclination for real 
achievement makes him a demon 
for work. His power of analysis 
is, equally remarkable. He sees a 
situation with great rapidity, picks 
out its main characteristics or de- 
fects, and righting them, directs 
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the entire enterprise into new and 
more constructive channels. He 
works rapidly and correctly, with 
no false motions, In difficult situ- 
ations we have called on him again 
and again and he never fails to 
make good.” 

“Tell me something about your 
boyhood,” I urged Mr. Bloom. 
“What were your special inter- 
ests?” There was a curious in- 
tensity about the way he answered 
me. 

“Many men,” he said thought- 
fully, “are influenced by 
some special source of in- 


te make tests or give advice on 
outside contracts. He was quick 
as a flash to sense trouble and he 
trained us to keep our minds alert 
and act quickly. One example 
stands out in my mind. 

“One of the largest construction 
projects in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia at that time was the build- 
ing of the penitentiary at Brides- 
burg. Colonel Spangler was asked 
to test out the electrical and steam 
plant and I was among the five 
or six he selected from the class to 
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gone wrong with the flexible con- 
nections and every time the engine 
revolved it lifted the dynamo from 
its foundation. In a second Spang- 
ler had shut off the engine. It was 
just in time. In another two or 
three minutes there would un- 
doubtedly have been a serious ac- 
cident. Investigation showed that 
the dynamo and engine were 
slightly out of alignment, and 
before Spangler had succeeded in 
stopping the machinery many of 
the flexible couplings had been 
ground to pieces. 

“In that first barely per- 








spiration which comes to 
them while they are boys 
or in early manhood. Often 
it is some older man whose 
ethics and accomplishment 
represent to them a defi- 
nite ideal. My mother was 
a very strong character 
and she had much to do 
with my viewpoint; then, 
later, I studied under Col- 
onel Henry W. Spangler, 
head of the engineering de- 
partment of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Spangler 
was a graduate of the 
Naval Academy, a stern 
disciplinarian, and very 
strict in his ethics. My as- 
sociation with him brought 
me at least half the value 
of my college course. He 
was not only a wonderful 
instructor and a remark- 
able engineer and techni- 
cian, but he was also a 
business man, and he gave 
us a sound insight into the 
practical and applied side 
of our work. With good 
common sense he always 
went straight to the heart 
of things. I still try to 
make vital decisions from 
his point of view. 

“Colonel Spangler had 
some wonderful _ traits. 
One was that he played no 
favorites in class. Each 
one of the boys had equal 
consideration, and while 
in study hours he never 
lost his attitude of leader 








ecutive. 


Rules that Win 
Leadership 


HESE are the rules—“many 
of them borrowed from 
Charles E. Perkins, who was for 
many years president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road”—that helped Edgar S. 
Bloom to rise to the presidency 
of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. Condensed somewhat here, 
they are given in full in the text. 


1—Never do, or undertake to 
do, yourself what can be done 
sufficiently well by a subordin- 
ate. 

2—Trust those under you 
and let each one work out his 
problems. 

3—Keep as much as possible 
out of petty everyday details. 

4—Never allow the gossip of 
the camp to reach you. 

5—Require the minutest ac- 
curacy in money matters. 

6—Always regard the feel- 
ings and the prerogatives of 
those above and below you. 


“Mr. Perkins,” says Bloom, 
“was a brilliant and capable ex- 
His methods of work 
always appealed to me, and these 
six rules of his I have endeavored 


to follow in my own business 
relationships.” 


ceptible flicker of the lights 
he had detected some little 
peculiarity which aroused 
his apprehension. I speak 
of it because the incident 
made a lasting impression 
on me, for it taught me the 
need for rapid analysis and 
prompt action.” 

After finishing his regu- 
lar course young Bloom 
took post graduate work 
and received his M. E. de- 
gree in June, 1896. Mean- 
while, he had been in con- 
tact with a representative 
of the Metropolitan Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, later known as the 
New York Telephone Com- 
pany, who told him to 
come down to New York 
and have a talk with him 
after his graduation. This 
Bloom did, with the result 
that, on July 6, he moved 
to New York and entered 
the traffic department. 

Many amusing incidents 
marked the advent of 
young Bloom into the busi- 
ness world. His first post 
was at the central office, 
then located at 18th Street, 
where he asked so many 
questions he became 
known as the office pest. 
When they were not an- 
swered he set to work to 
dig out the information 
himself. 

“The result was,” 











laughed Bloom as he told 





and director, outside the 
class you felt he was your 
close friend. 

“He was not dogmatic, had no 
precepts and no iron-clad rules. In 
all cases he acted out his own 
philosophy. He stood for no 
bluffs, no cribbing, no stolen hon- 
ors. Every boy was advanced 
solely on his own merits. But no 
boy ever failed to get help from 
him when he needed it. Whenever 
he could he took us out with him 
on real jobs, for Spangler’s repu- 
tation as an engineer was very 
high and he was frequently asked 


work with him on the tests. The 
plant was one of the early types of 
direct connected engine and 
dynamo linked up by means of 
flexible couplings. 

“We were all busy at work in 
the tiers of cells which circled the 
rotunda when suddenly the lights 
began to flicker slightly. We boys 
did not pay any attention to it 
until we heard Spangler call and 
saw him drop everything and race 
for the engine room. Following 
him, we found that something had 


me about it, “that when I 
had been there a month 
I felt perfectly competent to 
run that office. Such is the ego- 
tism of the young man fresh from 
college. Fortunately for the com- 
pany the local manager did not 
share my assurance. However, he 
tactfully compromised and let me 
down easy by allowing me to run 
it during his lunch hour. In that 
short space of time I learned that 
managing a telephone exchange 
means something more than just 
sitting at a desk. - 
“I felt very important that first 
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day as I sat at his desk and looked 
around the room. I faced the 
semicircle of the switchboard 
which had about forty or fifty girl 
operators. There was a small box 
on the desk in front of me with five 
cams which controlled the lines 
through which I received my calls. 
I had not been there long when a 
drop fell and I went in on the line. 

“Who is that?” roared a huge 
voice that nearly knocked me off 
my chair. 

“Although I replied with all the 
dignity I could assume, my answer 
did not seem to be satisfactory. 
The man at the other end of the 
line informed me that he was Col- 
onel Henry Hilton, and I imme- 
diately recognized him as the head 
of the A. T. Stewart store and a 
subscriber with whom we had had 
considerable difficulty. When he 
found that I was just substituting 
for the manager he was very in- 
dignant and announced that he 
was coming over immediately. 
Within a few minutes he arrived. 
After he had quieted down a little, 
I offered to show him how the 
switchboard was operated and 
how errors might naturally occur. 
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He became very much interested 
and finally left in a good humor. 
It convinced me that people are 
often angry about things because 
they do not understand them. 
Frank explanations, the effort to 
impress people with the thought 
that you really want to give good 
service and a clear statement of 
your difficulties usually wins the 
most irate subscriber. This ex- 
perience taught me to think quick- 
ly and act on my own initiative 
in a difficult situation. Men must 
learn to make their own decisions 
if they are ever to become valuable 
executives. Easy roads do not lead 
anywhere. 

“The daily luncheon period of 





my chief offered me an excellent 
opportunity to use my brain and 
tackle more difficult problems, but 


it was often all I could do to handle 


the calls that came to the desk dur- 
ing those periods. One day after 
answering one call after another 
until I was about worn out I 
leaned back in my chair for a 
moment and suddenly all the five 
drops fell at one time. I saw a 
busy five minutes ahead of me, but 
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I went in on all of the lines only to 
find that there was no one there. 
“I restored the drops and in a 
moment they were down again. 
That made me suspicious and I 
looked around at the board. The 
girls were apparently busy with 
their calls but I saw a smile go 
down the line. I restored the 
drops, waited a few minutes and 
then strolled over to the board 
where I located the points where 
they plugged in on my line. Then 
I went back to my seat. Mean- 
while I kept an eye on the board. 
In a minute or two I saw the girls 
glance at each other, and as if by 
signal all the drops fell again. 
This time I did not answer them. 
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The girls then saw the game was 
up and stopped bothering me. 


“T stayed on this work a few 


months and at the end of that 
time felt there was nothing more 
for me to learn in that end of the 
business. 


Soon my desire for 
change was gratified with a trans- 
fer to the Franklin office where 
there was a stack of work waiting 


to be done.” (A man who was close 


to Mr. Bloom at that time told me 
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Above — Lead 
stranding machine at Hawthorne 
Works of the Western Electric, 
capable of producing from fifty 
to sixty linear feet of cable a 


covered cable 


minute. Left—View of relay as- 
sembling department at the Haw- 
thorne plant. 


that he finished up what was con- 
sidered a normal month’s work in 
ten days.) 

“My next move took me down 
to the toll office where the calls 
from Westchester and New Jersey 
were handled. At about that time 
I was getting my recreation play- 
ing billiards at Slosson’s parlors. 
Billiards cost sixty cents an hour 
in those days and they used the 
calculograph, an automatic timing 
clock, to record the elapsed time. 

“One night the thought occurred 
to me that if billiards at sixty cents 
an hour was worth that much care 
in timing, the telephone company 
must certainly be losing money by 
having the toll operators record 
the elapsed time on toll calls by 
anything so uncertain as a glance 
at the clock. These toll charges 
often amounted to as high as a 
dollar for three minutes. I took 
the matter up with my chief. He 
was open to suggestion but wanted 
some direct confirmation. 

“How do you know just how 
inaccurate they are?’ he asked. ‘Go 
ahead and get some figures.’ 
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“At that time the cables came 
in at 18 Cortlandt Street in a room 
down under the street level where 
the ventilation was limited and the 
air pretty heavy. But this was 
the only place where I could listen 
in on the toll service without being 
observed, so I went down there 
and tried it out for an hour. I took 
down my test set and my stop 
watch. It was an unpleasant job 
at best, but after sticking to it for 





















Above — A Western Electric 
roughing mill. On the right is 
shown a welding machine with 
various parts of a telephone re- 
ceiver in position ready for 
assembling. 


three weeks I gathered enough 
facts to prove that the company 
was losing considerable money on 
account of inaccurate timing. 

“The report I made on this test 
led to the first use of calculographs 
for the timing of telephone calls by 
the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, a practice which has, of 
course, long since become uniform 
throughout the Bell system. 

“I next had an opportunity to 
try my hand at construction work 
and became first a member of one 
of the outside construction crews 
and shortly after supervisory fore- 
man of a cable gang.” 

“How did you like that work?” I 
asked. 

“Pretty well,” said Mr. Bloom, 
reflectively, “but of course I was 
just a kid, and with a lot of older 
men under me it was inevitable 
that I should have my troubles. I 
remember one old Irish gang fore- 
man who worried me a lot. Of 
course, he knew much more about 
the actual construction work than 
I did, and one day when we were 
running some wires across the 
Brooklyn Bridge I gave certain 
orders which were carried out in 
such a way that we svon had all 
the traffic on the bridge stopped. 
It was a serious position but we 


managed to pull things out with- 
out much damage.” 

After several months in the con- 
struction work Mr. Bloom went 
into the engineering department 
headquarters where he rose rapid- 
ly to the position of construction 
engineer. During his ten years of 
work in this field the department 
increased from four or five men to 
more than two hundred. 

“One of the first opportunities I 
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cases had to be handled tactfully 
and without undue pressure made 
it difficult to check up the efficiency 
of the men who were assigned to 
that work. I inherited the direc- 
tion over the crew we used for get- 
ting these consents and found that 
about six permits a week was the 
maximum that any of the crowd 
produced. So I put a blind adver- 
tisement in the paper and selected 
a man, starting him off with this 
injunction: ‘Show me what you 
can do and I will pay you accord- 
ingly.’ 

“It had been customary for 
these men to report at the office 
at nine o’clock and again at five 
o'clock, but I put the newcomer 
on his honor and told him not to 
waste any time reporting but to 
concentrate on getting permits, In 
the first week he secured twenty- 
eight, while the highest number for 
the old crowd was six. I started 
a score board, rating the men by 
the number of permits secured and 
it was not long before we had cut 
our crew of forty down to about 








had to work out my own plans,” he 
said, “came when I was given 
charge of securing rights of way. 


Ordinarily, this meant getting 
from a property owner the right 
to place a pole at the rear of his 
lot, and in those days it was not 
always easy. No matter how little 
a person was inconvenienced, and 
no matter how badly he and his 
neighbors wanted telephone serv- 
ice, as soon as we asked for a right 
of way over their property to string 
the necessary wires we would get 
objections from one quarter or an- 
other. In those days public utili- 
ties were looked upon as nuisances 
rather than as important factors 
in the public service. 

“The fact that each of these 


ten who brought in better total re- 
sults. Even with larger salaries 
we saved considerable money. 
“Tt is interesting to look back 
on the outlook of those days. In 
1896 New York City had 15,000 
telephone subscribers, while in re- 
cent years more than that number 
of telephones have been installed 
in the same territory in a single 
month. I remember my chief in 
the construction department said 
to me on the occasion of the open- 
ing of a new office in the New York 
territory, ‘Bloom, I think the big 
work of construction in this busi- 
ness is just about over. You and 
I are in the wrong department. 


We ought to find ourselves a place 
(Continued on page 45) 
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me Is Being Saved for You 


—to What Avail? 


demon statistician, leered at 

me over the top of a cluck- 
ing calculating machine. He prod- 
ded the machine sharply with a 
nervous index finger and the ma- 
chine, recognizing its master, 
moaned in a spirited. fashion, 
gulped down a ribbon of paper and 
speeded up in a series of sharp ex- 
plosive clacks that won the ap- 
proval of Eversharp Burroughs. 

“And so,” said he in an accusing 
voice, “you can’t go with me be- 
cause you haven’t the time, el? 
What are you doing with the time 
that is being saved for you?” 

“B-r-r-r-r-r!” I answered 
brightly. “I wasn’t aware that 
any time was being saved for 
me!” 

My efficient friend punched a 
green button on his desk and al- 
most automatically one of his 
bright young men popped into the 
office. 

“File No. 432,602.65!” snapped 
Eversharp and leaned over and 
switched off the calculating ma- 
chine which subsided with a tired 
sigh. The file before him, he pro- 
duced from its depths a series of 
cards, a number of unpleasant 
looking charts and rolls of com- 
plicated calculations and tabula- 
tions. 

“Time!” he barked, aiming an 
accusing finger at my midriff. 

I winced. I dislike, very much, 
that gesture of his. “Very illumi- 
nating!” I snorted. “Just what do 
you mean?” 


Burroughs Explains Himself 


“Well,” explained Eversharp in 
that impressive tone he usually 
reserves for paying clients and his 
mother-in-law, “your usefulness is 
being increased—what are you 
doing with your additional time?” 

“Spoken like a true Yankee!” I 
retorted bitterly. “What makes 
you think my usefulness is being 
increased ?” 

“I forgot,” he said humbly. “I 
forgot that you are a writer; con- 
sequently I suppose your useful- 
ness has reached the peak of per- 
fection! However, if you will only 
listen just a minute or two per- 
haps I may even be able to prove 
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By Harry Botsford 








“Time!” he barked, aiming an accusing 
finger at my midriff. 


to you that I speak with truth. I 
will endeavor to explain in words 
and phrases so simple that even 
you—” 

I resigned myself to the inevita- 
ble. I helped myself to one of his 
alleged cigars, a species of un- 
speakable rope. “Carry on!” I in- 
vited. 

Eversharp Burtoughs beamed 
at me. He likes to talk; he enjoys 


having a receptive and intelligent 
audience. 


“Have you been in a modern barber shop 
of late?” I asked pointedly. 


“In the first place,” he began, 
“inventors, business men and man- 
ufacturers have been working for 
you—working with the idea that 
they can increase your usefulness 
by saving time for you. Consider, 
for one brief space, my friend, the 
time and labor-saving devices used 
in the modern home of to-day. 
They exist’in endless numbers and 
in a wide variety.- + 


His Daily Routine 


“Take your average day: you 
rise at an appointed time by grace 
of the ringing message of the 
alarm clock; if the hour be early, 
it is umnecessary to stumble 
around in the dark—a button is 
punched, the room flooded with 
electric light, no searching for a 
kerosene lamp as in days of yore. 
No longer do you have to march 
to a chilly basement to attend to 
the stoking of a stubborn furnace; 
all that has to be done is to twist 
a dingus on the wall and your oil 
furnace leaps into action—or, per- 
haps, it doesn’t require any atten- 
tion at all. You go to the bath- 
room and hot and cold water are 
at your command. Time was when 
the water had to be heated as 
needed. Instead of a razor that 
needs daily sharpening, you use a 
safety razor; the shaving cream 
does not have to be rubbed in—it 
softens the beard like the smile of 
a blonde softens the heart of the 
big butter and egg man. 

“Breakfast! The electric perco- 
lator, the electric toaster, the elec- 
tric waffle iron; fruit and cream 
from the iceless refrigerator; the 
ready-cooked cereal—why the 
time that is saved each morning in 
the preparing of the modern 
breakfast is tremendous! 

“And now for work—modern 
transportation: the motor car, 
the subway, the elevated, the 
street car, the taxi, literally whisk 
a man from here to there—saving 
minutes, hours of precious time. 
Express elevators whisk you up 
to your work, and in offices just 
think of the modern time-saving 
items that you use: calculating 
machines, typewriters, modern fil- 
ing systems, fountain pens and 

pencils, mechanical cost analysis 
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machinery, dictating machines. 
The telephone connects you with 
other people and you may talk 
great distances, close deals and 
the like. 

“Think what automatic machin- 
ery is doing for manufacturing! 
Think of what mass-production 
owes to automatic machinery that 
cannot be duplicated by manual 
methods for speed, economy, accu- 
racy. 

“Delay is dead! A great play is 
written; a great song composed. 
Does Main Street hear of these 
matters within a year or two 
years? Ha! The movie brings 
the play to them in weeks; the 
radio, the phonograph record 
brings the tune to their ears and 
Main Street whistles and hums the 
‘same songs that you hear on 
Broadway or Michigan Boulevard. 

“So you see,” Eversharp Bur- 
roughs wound up, “that your time 
is being saved in a million ways. 
What are you doing with that 
‘time? How are you spending it?” 

For a split second I squirmed. 
Then a great light broke on me; 
I had the answer and the solution 
all in one bundle: 

“I am spending that time trying 
to earn enough money to buy the 
things these enterprising gentle- 
men are making for me,” I said. 

“Elucidate!” invited the practi- 
cal man of figures. 


State of Suspended Desire 


“With pleasure,’ I mumbled, 
dipping daintily into the box of 
alleged cigars and selecting an- 
other one. “I may have had spare 
time at my command, but | have 
been forced to use it up in hard 
work. These inventors and these 
manufacturers have kept me in a 
state of suspended desire; once I 
was Satisfied with a four-cylinder 
car, then along came the six and 
I bought one, and now the 
straight-eight bug has bitten me 
hard. A four-tube radio set once 
filled my needs, and then I heard 
a five-tube set and got one—and 
now the super-het bug has me by 
the ears. I have an oil furnace, 
but I had to work hard for the 
money to buy it—the time thus 
saved has been spent in earning 
enough money’ to pay for the fur- 
nace. We threw away the broom 
and bought a carpet sweeper and 
that saved time and energy, but 
the vacuum cleaner beat both the 
broom and the carpet sweeper and 
so we bought one. And we bought 
an electric washer, a dish-washer, 
and a little motor that stirs up 
cakes and beats eggs and polishes 
silver, and an electric floor-waxer 
is next on the list of future pur- 
chases. Of course we have saved 
time—but we had to spend that 
time! Just like the time that is 


SPARKS 


CO va in England they have a 
National Union of Office 
Workers. All of the clerks are 
banded together and the organ- 
izations are compelled to hire 
clerks at the age of fourteen and 
pay them stipulated salaries, with 
regular annual increases, regard- 
less of merit, up to the age of 
twenty-seven. Harry Arthur 
Hopf, a specialist in office manage- 
ment, who has done some work for 
English clients, says the unions 
frankly boast that they exist for 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. That sounds all right, 
but it means that such things as 
introducing wage incentives for 
merit or output cannot be done. 

One time Mr. Hopf had the 
temerity to suggest some scheme 
to reward those guilty of superior 
performance. The union represen- 
tative looked at him and said: 

“On general principles we con- 
cede the right of management to 
measure output, but we think the 
particular method employed is rep- 
rehensible in the extreme in that, 
in violating the self-respect of the 
workers, it is indicative of lack of 
confidence on the part of manage- 
ment in the employees.” 

Of course, no plan of manage- 
ment will meet a situation like 
that. There can be no real prog- 
ress under such a system. In our 
own American offices the work of 
management is lightened by giving 
management an opportunity to 
select capable workers, reward 
them properly, introduce labor- 
saving machinery and methods, 
and go forward naturally as all 
growing things should. 


LTHOUGH John D. Rocke- 
feller was a man of rare abil- 
ity and was, by the divine power 
of his genius, the dominating exec- 
utive of his company, he never 
made the mistake of trying to build 
up a one-man business. 
Instead of trying to decide 
everything himself, he attracted to 
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him men of. ability in whom he 
awakened the desire to eliminate 
waste from both production and 
selling. He also drove into their 
minds the idea that success could 
be achieved only by working to- 
gether harmoniously toward one 
end. 

To perfect a system that will 
stand the loss of the dominating 
executive should be the goal of 
every business leader. 


a ane are, perhaps, six steps 
in all important work that we 
recognize, and we enumerate them 
in the order in which they should 
be performed: 

1. Analysis. 

2. Elimination. 

3. Co-ordination. 

4. Standardization. 

5. Organization. 

6. Incentives. 


These six constitute a practical 
working program for anybody who 
wants to do improvement work in 
the office or anywhere else. 

First you analyze the situation. 
Then you eliminate unnecessary 
work. It’s surprising how much 
unnecessary work is being done in 
most offices. 

The president of one insurance 
company wanted a report sent to 
him for a couple of months. No 
one stopped it, so it kept on com- 
ing for twenty-five years. 

You know what co-ordination, 
standardization, organization and 
incentives are without further ex- 
planation. 


KE. VERY community is judged by 
its leaders. The quality of its 
life is their quality. The community 
standards are their standards. Give 
a town public-spirited, helpful, un- 
selfish leaders and in time the rank 
and file of the voters will be public- 
spirited, helpful and unselfish. Every 
community is the materialized ex- 
pression of the thinking of its lead- 
ers. 








saved in daylight saving—what 
becomes of it no one knows—un- 
less it is a demon calculator, such 
as yourself. Am I right?” 

“T doubt it!” he said courteously. 
“Would you do without any of 
these conveniences that add to the 
comfort and convenience of liv- 
ing? You would not! At any rate 
you must agree that civilized man 
now has available more time-sav- 
ing devices than ever before in 
history?” 

“With one exception!” I stated 
flatly. 


“And that—?” 

“Have you been in a modern 
barber shop of late?” I asked 
pointedly. “Doesn’t it take more 
time to get a shave or a hair-cut 
than ever before? Don’t you have 
to wait longer for service? Do 
you call that efficiency?” 

“Ass!” accused Eversharp Bur- 
roughs. A futile retort! 

I had him, so to speak, on the 
hip. It was a good time to leave. 
Such opportunities are very rare. 

I banged the door with victori- 
ous enthusiasm. 
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The Most Powerful Steam Locomotive and Its: Prototype 


Are Railroads Also “Investment Trusts?” 





X-Raying the Hidden Equities 
of Six Railroad Systems 


railroad combinations have 

been consummated in the 
last forty years, transportation 
properties have been steadily con- 
centrated into fewer corporate 
units, and the stock certificates is- 
sued by the shorter roads have 
found their way into the strong 
boxes of those in dominant stra- 
tegic, financial, and earnings posi- 
tions. 

Instead of several thousand 
small independently operated rail- 
roads, there are now 185 Class I 
carriers. Under the permissive 
consolidation provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 sup- 
plemented by expected additional 
facilitating legislation, a further re- 
duction in the number of compa- 
nies is in clear prospect. Most ob- 
servers agree that by another de- 
cade the American transportation 
industry may be represented by as 
few as twenty-five or thirty great 
regional systems. 

Compelled by the suicidal nature 
of railroad competition, and an- 
ticipating the trend toward large- 
scale enterprise with its accom- 
panying efficiency, railroad execu- 
tives have been quietly addressing 
themselves to the task of unifica- 
tion and integration. 

Through extension of mileage, 
lease, and by purchase of entire, 
majority, or partial stock control 
of subordinate properties, about 
75 per cent. of the railroad trans- 
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By Glenn G. Munn 


portation assets of the country is 
now virtually owned or controlled 
by about thirty of the largest com- 
panies. 

Due to restrictive Federal and 
State laws affecting combinations, 
the control of smailer railroad 
properties by the prominent ones 





remember Mr. Munn as 
the author of a very interest- 
ing and timely article—in our 
issue of March 29, 1924— 
headed, “Will Railroad Stocks 
Rise This Year?” As it turned 
out, that article was full of 
profit-making investment sug- 
gestions. Mr. Munn, who is 
Railroad Editor, Standard 
Statistics Company of New 
York, has built up an envia- 
ble reputation as a_ keen 
analyst of railroad values. 
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has been accomplished largely by 
means of majority stock purchases. 
In the last six years, this method 
has been employed almost exclu- 
sively, despite the voluntary con- 
solidation provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act, which still limits 
the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to sanc- 
tion merger proposals. And while 
repressive laws have delayed the 
consolidation movement, a large 
number of the leading railroads 
have acquired sufficient control of 


the subsidiaries desired for inclu- 
sion in the completed systems so 
that only a slight change in the 
existing Federal laws is necessary 
to enable them to take the final 
steps. 

As a result of these years of 
acquisition, there has piled up in 
the treasuries (or deposited with 
trustees of bond issues) of at least 
a score of great railroads a vast 
wealth of securities. These con- 
sist primarily of stocks and bonds 
of subsidiary railroads destined 
ultimately to become merged with 
the parent company, as well as of 
securities of companies doing a 
business collateral to that of trans- 
portation. In a few instances, Gov- 
ernment securities, and securities 
of entirely outside railroad com- 
panies have been purchased pure- 
ly for investment purposes with 
no thought of control whatsoever. 

It is through the ownership of 
securities, particularly common 
stocks, of subsidiary companies 
that the principal railroads are 
possessors of wealth and indirect 
income not fully displayed in their 
financial reports. This undisclosed 
wealth does not arise from any 
willful omission of assets or earn- 
ings, although in some cases both 
the value of investments 1nd trans- 
portation properties are wunder- 
statect. 

The chief source of hidden equi- 
ties lies in the margin of subsidiary 
companies earnings over dividend 
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Indicated 1926 Earnings 

Estimated Estimated Estimated Actual 
Direct Indirect Total Direct 

1926 1926 1926 
Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Per Sh. Per Sh. Per Sh. Per Sh. 
NN ee ere $18.00 89 $20.89 $15.40 
New York Central ............ 14.50 5.59 20.09 12.69 
WMI bcs 06 dsc deaeres 7.00 1.14 8.14 6.23 
FUME NS 5a vas oe ks eos 8s 21.00 11.31 32.31 16.14 
Atlantic Coast Line ...:....... 26.00 10.53 36.53 26.93 
Baltimore & Ohio.............. 17.00 0.96 17.96 12.14 














payments. Sometimes this margin 
is very substantial. Only actual 
dividend receipts, however, are re- 
ported in the parent company’s in- 
come account. There remains the 
surplus over dividend payments— 
referred to as the undistributed, 
undivided, or undisplayed earn- 
ings—which, though credited each 
year to the subsidiary’s surplus 
account, nevertheless belongs to 
the parent company in proportion 
to its stock control. 

The reason for not bringing divi- 
dend payments in line with earn- 
ings need not be considered here 
beyond the statement that the in- 
terests of the parent company 
which later intends to complete 
its control, is better served in this 
way. Larger dividends would re- 
sult in higher market values for 
subsidiary stocks. Thereby, the 
parent company would bid up on 
itself the price of the stock the 
complete ownership of which it 
seeks. 

Where the subsidiary is a large 
and profitable company, such un- 
distributed earnings are frequently 


of considerable importance. Con- 
sequently, the true value of prac- 
tically all the important railroad 
stocks controlling subsidiaries can- 
not be measured without a knowl- 
edge of the extent to which sur- 
plus earnings exist. At the present 
stage in the consolidation move- 
ment, the particular significance 
of the size of the undistributed 
earnings in relation to the parent 
company’s stock is that it ts a 
rough guide as to the ultimate 
earnings of the great systems as 
they will exist when permitted to 
merge the subsidiaries now con- 
trolled. In other words, in the fu- 
ture the corporate identity of 
subsidiary companies is likely to 
be lost, and the entire income of 
such subsidiaries, rather than such 
proportion as may be paid out in 
dividends, will fall into the system’s 
(parent company’s) treasury. 
We may now consider the value 
of the investment holdings of some 
of the principal railroad compa- 
nies, and the size of the undistrib- 
uted earnings of such holdings 
applicable to their common stocks. 











Total, unpledged, U. P.. 315,269 
Total, unpledged, U. P. 

and R. R. Sec. Co..... 475,357 
SE MIR care ons paae9-s 790,626 


total. 








Table I 
Value of Union Pacific’s Holdings of Non-Affiliated 
R. R. Stocks 
Current Market 
% of Market Total Mkt. Value per 
*No Shrs Total Price Value of Share 
Held by Stk. Out- Per the: U. P. 
.. 2 Standing Share Holdings Common 
Baltimore & Ohio— 
NR... 0 ait 35 teed 35,940 2.37 100 $3,594,000 $1.66 
Preserved ok. scsccccase 18,060 3.07 72 1,300,320 0.58 
Chic. & North Western— 
oN EOE a44,206 3.05 72 3,182,832 1.43 
Chic., Milw. & St. Paul— 
Preferred «cis... esses b18,450 1.59 16 287,200 0.13 
Illinois Central— 
NIE ines isn oe ss +348,700 27.38 120 41,844,000 18.83 
oe eae $98,270 36.30 121 11,890,670 5.35 
New York Central— 
Capital Stock ......... ¢227,000 5.92 130 29,510,000 13.28 
Reading— 
I dit ihia sail os tintice tan aca 244,000 


*Pledged and unpledged combined; unpledged if not otherwise noted. 
$160,500 shares unpledged; 87,000 shares pledged; 101,200 shares owned by 
Railroad Securities Co. $69,750 shares unpledged ; 28,520 shares owned by 
Railroad Securities Co.; a4,019 shares unpledged; balance” pledged. bAIl 
pledged. c27,000 shares unpledged; balance pledged. gNot included in 


18 792,000 0.36 


$92,401,022 $41.62 
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Before doing so, however, it wij] 
be useful to make a general classj- 
fication of securities owned, as fo]- 
lows: 
1—Bonds and stocks of railroad 
subsidiaries wholly owned and whose 
earnings and assets are combined 


with the parent company in all ac- 
counting reports. 


2—Bonds and stocks of railroad 
subsidiaries in which the control may 
be a majority or minority, but whose 
operating and accounting reports are 
separate. 


3.—Securities of affiliated com- 
panies not engaged in the transpor- 
tation business, but in allied or col- 
lateral enterprises; that is, terminal, 
express, warehouse, steamboat, land, 
coal, oil, timber, water, development, 
etc. 


4—Securities of the Government 
or in outside companies for invest- 
ment pruposes rather than for con- 


trol. 

Union Pacific is the best example 
of a railroad in possession of all the 
four classes of security investments 
above mentioned. It is unique in 
having the largest investment in 
non-affiliated and Government se- 
curities of all the transportation 
companies. This results in the 
largest investment income from 
this source, although Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central have 
larger non-operating incomes, 
since large sums in dividend pay- 
ments from subsidiaries are in- 
cluded. 

The fact is that Union Pacific’s 
operations are dual in nature— 
transportation and _ investment. 
From the standpoint of assets, it 
is 70 per cent. a transportatior 
business and 30 per cent. an in- 
vestment business. As to average 
net income, it is divided in the ratio 
of about 60 to 40. 

It is not generally appreciated 
that Union Pacific’s security in- 
vestments of all kinds aggregate, 
at book value, nearly $30,000,000 
more than the par value of the 
common stock—or $119 a share. 
Fully 80 per cent. of these invest- 
ments, or $202, 932,785 at the 1925 
book value, is in non-affiliated 
companies or in Government se- 
curities—or $91 a share. These 
are not needed for control, and 
may be considered as potentially 
distributable. 

The following is a condensed 
summary of Union Pacific’s invest- 
ments as carried on the books art 
the close of 1925: 

In Affiliated Companies: 


OGIEB: bs Ge dos os caloua ce’ $20,981,719 
Bonds, notes, etc...... 28,221,803 
Total: 45a. <ah.s secs $49,203,522 
In Other Companies: 
REELS « EIS a aE 90,694,599 
Bonds, notes etc..... 71,230,687 
BE. 209s conaudies ve $161,925,286 


Government Securities.... $41,007,489 


Grand Total.:....... $252,136,297 
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With Table I, this shows market 
yalue of the stocks in non-affiliated 
companies to be higher than book 
value, while the bonds also show 
a slight appreciation. In 1925, a 
return of 20.2 per cent. was ob- 
tained from stocks in affiliated 
companies, showing that the book 
value of this class of securities is 
an understatement. Yet the com- 
pany keeps a reserve for deprecia- 
tion of securities of $34,972,571! 
Year after year, the company has 
been piling up a vast investment 
fund for its stockholders, appar- 
ently without protest by them, 
serving as manager of what for 
all practical purposes is an invest- 
ment trust. 

What is Union Pacific going to 








| % EVENTY - FIVE per 

cent. of the railroad 
transportation assets of 
the United States is now 
virtually owned or con- 
trolled by about thirty 
companies. In another 
decade the entire Ameri- 
can transportation in- 
dustry may be concen- 
trated in twenty-five’ or 


thirty great regional sys- 
_ tems. 




















these investments alone would be 
worth $126 a share on Unioa 
Pacific common. 
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a share in 1926. As a railroad prop- 
erty, $10 a share is a conservative 
estimate for the current year, so 
that roundly $18 a share is in clear 
prospect. This does not include 
an equity in the undistributed 
earnings of non-affiliated stocks 
amounting to $2.89 a share. 

Union Pacific should be. worth 
no less than $85 a share as a rail- 
road. Add to that the value of its 
investments, and a value of some- 
thing over $200 a share results. 
There is no good reason why prac- 
tically all the investment income 
should not now be paid out to the 
stockholders, or, say $7 a share. It 
to this is added one-half the earn- 
ings from transportation, a con- 
servative proportion, shareholders 


would get $12. 

While with Union Pacific, it is 
its outside investments that strong- 
ly predominate, with New York 
Central it is the reverse. Here is 


do with its investments? A large 
part of them could quite well be 
distributed. The Government se- 
curities and unpledged stocks and 
bonds of non-affiliated companies 


Last year, non-transportation 
income amounted to $7.44 a share 
on the common stock, and known 
increases in dividend income will 
bring this up to no less than $7.60 
































a splendid illustration of huge 
equities in important subsidiary 
properties and in their relatively 

Table II oe undisplayed earnings. Although 
Value of New York Central’s Main Subsidiaries New York Central is the owner of 
tee ‘a long list of subordinate stocks, 
ia Shanes 9%, of Current Total Equity we wil lconfine our attention to its 
ee ie A three main subsidiary lines, name- 
me oS & . = ae savees a oe = ae — ly, Michigan Central, “Big Four,” 
a ae % Sy" See , : 891, 30 : : im- 
Michigan Central .......... 185,762 99.1 1,500 278,643,000 72.70 and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, elim 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..... 359,862 50.0 158 56,858,196 14.80 inating all others. 
a. he a At their current market price, 
Total ....+.+seeeeeees wee nee $456,039,561 $118.90 as indicated in Table II, the ag- 
gregate value of the stock holdings 
would liquidate at around $128,- 
000,000, or $57 a share on the com- 
mon stock. Income per share Table Tit 


would be reduced but $3 per share, 
so that no reduction would have to 
be made in the $10 dividend. 


Value of Pennsylvania’s Important Stocks in 
Unleased Roads 





- P Market 
If no distribution is to be made, - o— on of sooreees PR oe) Bes 4 

. : t f 

then stockholders will soon be en- it a: ee Value ‘Pema. 


enn. R. R. 
Norfolk & Western, com... $449,482 32.58 
Norfolk & Western, pfd.... 114,580 49.80 84 
Liane Wd sieves 2006 vs $681,496 99.80 40 
Dew: TARVER. . seb Ss sk 53,125 3.38 40 
Southern Pacific 28,938 0.78 103 
W. Jersey & Seashore...... $134,958 58.22 43 


titled: to larger dividends. Union 
Pacific’s investment account is 
composed of extremely high-grade 
securities, 98 per cent. of which 
are income-bearing. The resulting 
income is not only secure and 
stable, but has potentialities of in- 
crease through the railroad stock 
division. If investment income 
were capitalized at 6 per cent., 


$71,917,120 $7.28 
9,624,720 0.97 
27,260,000 2.73 
2,125,000 0.20 
2,980,614 0.30 
5,800,000 0.58 


bee Fiat ...  $119,707,454° $12.06 


¢Including 2,500 shares held by Pennsylvania Co., which is owned en- 
tirely by Pennsylvania Railroad. $$50 par stock. 


ee ee | 





























in these three companies is a sum 





Table IV airy to = pe ey a of 

songs 9.99 . * a share on New Yor en- 

Value of “Nickel Plate’s” Main R. R. Stock pine tral-'pébel OF thutte,"s part of 

fe. mare on of Saat a on Eauity oa 2 stocks 4 gan against 

ee, ee a — he ond issues, and the market prices 

9 ci pres on es 7 Se of these issues reflect their “min- 

Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 155, 390, ; ority” character. It would mani- 
Pere Marquette ............ 120,000 26.6 107 12,840,000 42.30 ° 

Makied Wellgo #11440 *104 210 2402400 7.92 festly be unfair to conclude that 





the net price of New York Cen- 
tral is the difference between its 
market price and 119, although 
obviously favorably priced. 

But it is entirely just to state 
that in addition to the $14.50 a 
share that New York Central will 


oN ge Re Ee re a ee Se ci 4e .-- $41,592,400 $137.04 
*Indirect ownership. C. & O. owns 88,379 shares of Hocking Valley, or 
80.4%, while “Nickel Plate” owns 12.9% of C. & O. These figures repre- 
sent “Nickel Plate’s” indirect equity in Hocking Valley. 
+Based on $120,284,000 of stock of C. & O. (allowing for full conversion 
of convertible bonds and prefered stock.) 
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earn directly this year, it will also 
have an equity of around $5.59 a 
share from surplus earnings of 
these three companies. This means 
that if they paid out all their earn- 
ings in dividends, or what is the 
equivalent, namely, a complete 
merger with the parent company, 
New York Central would show 
earnings of $20.09 a share, or near- 
ly three times the present divi- 
dend. 

‘New York Central stockholders 
recently approved the lease of 
Michigan Central and “Big Four,” 
showing that it is the intention of 
the parent company to take in 
these largest subsidiaries. The 
lease must also be sanctioned by 
the stockholders of the subsidia- 
ries, which will be a matter of 
agreeing on terms, as well as by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. If and when this is 
achieved, New York Central’s earn- 
ings would be around $5 per share 
more than at the present time. 


Pennsy’s Dividend Increase 


Furthermore, when the lease is 
concluded the huge surplus ac- 
counis of Michigan Central, which 
amounted to $412 a share at the 
end of 1925, and to $99 a share on 
“Big Four,” would go to swell New 
York Central’s total. With system 
earnings of $20 a share, and a po- 
tential augmented surplus account, 
shareholders will be in line to 
benefit from an increased dividend, 
either in cash or in stock. 

Pennsylvania is more nearly a 
completed system than any other 
Eastern trunk line. It has already 
absorbed by lease or full stock 
control a large number of sub- 
ordinate properties. The only im- 
portant roads in which it has a 
majority stock interest but that 
are not leased are Long Island, 
and West Jersey & Seashore. 
However, it has a large minority 
interest in Norfolk & Western, 
which it has previously endeavored 
to add to its system, but no agree 
ment on terms has thus far been 
reached. It also holds a small in- 
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*Indirect ownership. L. & N. owns 
tanooga & St. Louis, or 71.8%, while 
figures represent A. C. L.’s indirect 








Table V 
Value of Atlantic Coast Line’s Affiliations 
Market 
No. Shares % of Current Total Equity 
ned by Owner- Market Market Per Sh. 
A; C, Ze ship Price Value A, ©... 
Louisville & Nashville........ 596,700 51.0 128 $76,377,600 $111.40 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louwis.... *42,032 *36.6 165 6,935,280 10.10 
BM ks oon Penceae eeeccecs eee $83,312,880 $121.50 





114,841 shares of Nashville, Chat- 
A. C. L. owns 51% of L. & N. These 
equity in N., C. & St. L. 





} 
| 








terest in New Haven and South- 
ern Pacific. 

As shown in Table III, the value 
of Pennsylvania’s holdings of 
stocks in roads not leased, and 
which report separate earnings, 
amounts to about $12 a share on 
Pennsylvania’s stock, currently 
selling around 5%. This would give 
an apparent net value for Penn- 
sylvania of 45, for a stock which 
will earn in its own right this year 
about 14 per cent. (on $50 par), 
or $7 a share. 


The undistributed earnings of 
Pennsylvania’s stock holdings in 
unleased roads for 1926 will ap- 
proximate $1.14 a share, so that 
considered as a system, the real 
earning power would be more like 
$8 a share, or 22/3 times present 
dividend requirements. Principal- 
ly because of the tremendous earn- 
ings of Norfolk & Western this 
year, which will earn $24 a share 
against only $10 in dividend pay- 
ments, this equity exceeded that 
of 1925. 


Pennsylvania will report the 
largest net income in its history in 
1926, resulting in the largest share 
earnings since the present amount 
of stock has been outstanding. 
While maintenance of way expen- 
ditures have been unusually heavy 
this year, gross revenues in re- 
cent months have been running at 
new high levels. With better con- 
trol over transportation costs, the 
operating ratio has declined to the 
lowest point since 1916. 

On October 26, Norfolk & West- 














Table VI 
Value of Baltimore & Ohio’s R. R. Stock Holdings 
Market 
No. Shares % of Current Total Equity 
Owned by Owner- Market Market Per Sh. 
. B. & O. ship Price Value B. & O. 
E.G. gw ncedeacd 200,050 85 $17,004,250 $11.18 
Reading, Ist pfid............. 121,300 217 40 4,852,000 3.20 
Reading, 2nd pfd............. 285,300 Re 43 12,267,900 8.08 
Jortey ‘Cemtral 2... iscss.ces *31,470 *11.5 275 8,654,250 5.70 
Reading rights .............. 606,650 21.7 18 10,919,700 7.19 
A cs Sa bag ames BNC $53,698,100 $35.35 


*Indirect ownership. Reading owns 145,040 shares of Jersey Central, or 
52.8%, while B. & O. owns 606,650 shares of Reading, or 21.7%. These 
figures represent B. & O.’s indirect equity in Jersey Central. 

















ern directors ordered an extra $3 
payment instead of the usual $1 
extra. This will increase Penn- 
sylvania’s other income by $893,- 
964, or by nearly 9 cents a share. 
On the following day, Pennsyl- 
vania increased its regular pay- 
ment to 7 per cent. ($3.50 per 
share), the highest rate paid since 
1907. This is a conservative ad- 
vance in the rate, since it repre- 
sents the disbursement of only 
one-half of met income, and 
had the rate been in effect for the 
whole year, there still would be 
$35,000,000 left for 1926 surplus. 
A railroad stock of this type, un- 
der present money market condi- 
tions, should conservatively sell on 
a 6 per cent. basis. In fact, there 
are no other Eastern roads that 
give a yield so high. But to sell 
on this basis, the stock should 
reach a price of 58%. If Penn- 


'sylvania sold on the same yield 


basis as New York Central, the 
price would be above 65. In time, 
holders will undoubtedly add to. 
their income through subscription 
rights. For these reasons, Penn- 
sylvania is almost certain to work 
up to higher levels. _ 


“Nickel Plate’s” Strong Position 


Being the largest railroad in the 
country on the basis of assets andi 
earnings, the action of Pennsylva- 
nia in increasing its dividend is of 
particular significance. It shows 
confidence in the return to more 
ideal transportation conditions 
than in many years. It also points 
to the probability of similar lib- 
eralizing dividend policies on the 
part of other roads. 

The present “Nickel Plate” com- 
mon stock is another railroad 
junior issue supported by sub- 
stantial equities in securities owned 


and in their relative earning 
power. And, whether the pro- 
posed greater “Nickel Plate” 


System materializes or not, the 
position of this stock appears well- 
nigh invulnerable. 

Holding in its treasury 155,000: 
shares of Chesapeake & Ohio 
(which, in turn, controls 80.4 per 

(Continued on page 85) 
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A Banker’s Strange Dream of 
Fifty Years Ahead 


MAN dreamed a dream. Not 
A a dream of conquest, like 

Alexander, Frederick, Napo- 
leon; not a dream of steam and ma- 
chinery, like Watt; not a dream of 
sending sounds and speech over 
wires, like Morse and Bell; not such 
dreams as came to Franklin, Good- 
year, Whitney, Edison, Marconi, 
Lincoln—dreamers all, but not 
dreamers only—Dokers. 

This man dreamed that he was a 
savings bank leader, an outstanding, 
mighty, unique leader. He dreamed 
that he was more than a leader, that 
he was a teacher, an inspirer, a ver- 
itable crusader. His gospel was: 

“Save to Give and Really Live.” 

He believed in Saving as 
ardently as Carnegie be- 


By B. C. Forbes 


rate. It never thought of going out 
into the highways and the byways to 
bring in new depositors, of co-oper- 
ating with employers to effect saving 
at the source; of arousing the whole 
community and converting them into 
an enthusiastic army of savers. How 
the people invested their money was 
not its business, nor how much they 
lost through oily-tongued promoters 
of alluring but delusive inventions 
and projects. 

No. It minded its own business. 
Its officers took pride in that fact. 
They were not busybodies, interfer- 
ers, meddlers. They upheld the dig- 
nity of their institution. They were 
honest, honorable, irreproachable citi- 


responded as the wood nymphs re- 
sponded to the Pipes of Pan. 

Lawmakers listened with sympa- 
thetic attention and usually acted as 
petitioned by the Savings Banks Na- 
tional Association—practically all ac- 
tion was national rather than sec- 
tional, for it was realized that what 
was good for a depositor in Maine 
was equally good for a depositor in 
New Mexico, California or New. 
York. 

Important underwriters and pro- 
motors never planned a security issue 
without first considering carefully 
whether it would meet the approval 
of the custodians of. the country’s 
savings, for they well knew that if 
they condemned it the issue 
would never attain wide dis- 








lieved in Giving, as ardently 
as Lincoln believed.in Pa- 
triotism, as ardently as Knox 
and Luther and Wesley and 
the Apostles believed in Re- 
ligion. He regarded himself 
as a man with a Miss1on— 
as a preacher, educator, 
evangelist. He believed that 
Saving was next in import- 
ance to Salvation, that all 
progress, all prosperity, all 
employment, all happiness— 








HIS article, 


originally de- 
livered as an address before 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention, at Los Angeles 
on October 6, by B. C. Forbes, is 
reprinted here because of the 
great interest it aroused and the 
many requests for copies. 


tribution. 

As deadly as arsenic to 
the boll weevil did the or-. 
ganized vigilance prove to 
fake stock promoters of 
every description. Here and 
there damage would be 
wrought before the pests 
could be snuffed out, but the 
annual stealings of a billion 
dollars became a thing of the 
old, haphazard, shameful, ir- 














Civilization itseli—was based 
on Savings. 

You can imagine with what white- 
heat enthusiasm, therefore, he lived 
his life and preached and practiced 
his gospel. 

At first he was called a fanatic, a 
scatterbrained idealist, an impracti- 
cal theorist, a dreamer of impossible 
dreams. 

But he made his dreams come true, 
and millions rose up and blessed him. 

What did he achieve? 

How did he achieve it? 

Like most modern men, he worked 
through an institution, an organiza- 
tion. 

When he first took hold, his sav- 
ings bank was much like other sav- 
ings banks. It accepted deposits 
from those who came with deposits ; 
it invested them safely; it earned a 
modest interest rate; it paid out de- 
posits when called upon. It did little 
advertising—usually no more than 
an announcement of its half-yearly 
interest payment, in type so small as 
to suggest that it was ashamed of the 








zens and gentlemen, proud of their 
solidity, their stability, their, unfail- 
ing power to resist being influenced 
by newfangled notions and ideas. 
High pressure methods were to them 
anathema. 

When the’ new head came along he 
did not yield to the temptation, 
strong though it was, to sweep them 
all out along with their forbidding 
partitions, their dingy cages and the 
solemn-faced special policemen who 
stood guard inside the door to scru- 
tinize, detective-like, every man or 
woman who summoned up courage 
to enter. 

Instead, he began working with 
the material at hand, telling himself 
that Christ accepted as His Disciples 
ordinary fishermen. Painstakingly, 
he inspired them. Then he reached 
out and labored to arouse others. It 
was slow, uphill, thankless work for 
atime. But finally his tocsin sounded 
all over the continent, and savings 
banks and bankers and depositors 


responsible past. 

What were the weapons 
used to bring about this 
reformation, this revolution? 

One, mainly—EpvucaTIoNn. 

Education founded on human 
sympathy, inspired by love of fellow 
mortals, guided by deep understand- 
ing of human nature. 

What the dreamer did first in his 
home city and state was, by and by,,. 
duplicated throughout the length, 
and breadth of the land, thanks pri-. 
marily to his own nationwide activ-. 
ity and, secondly, to the undisputed, 
unchallenged meritoriousness of the 
results sought and achieved. Crooks 
were its only foes. 

The dreamer built a new bank 
that became the city’s most popular, 
best-loved institution. It was far 
more than a bank of the narrow, 
self-centered, self-satisfied 1926 
model. It was a many-sided civic 
center, pulsating with life. It con- 
tained a hall which could seat hun-. 
dreds and afforded standing room 
for the many more who often 
packed its floor. 
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Here were conducted a wide vari- 
ety of activities. Educational talks 
and other talks were given here. 

So were the moving picture ex- 
hibitions, most of them merely 
amusing, some of them serious, in- 
terspersed often—but not too often 
—with pictures specially made for 
savings banks and other institutions 
interested in helping the people to 
help themselves by using their earn- 
ings and their savings wisely. 

Amateur theatricals—only occa- 
sionally carrying a thrift moral— 
were popular. So were concerts, 
often aided.by the bank’s and the 
depositors’ Musical Society 
and Orchestra. 


the bank. And because life insur- 
ance was the very first investment 
usually recommended, the insurance 
companies co-operated wholeheart- 
edly in building up goodwill—and 
deposits—for the bank. 

Home ownership was stressed in 
every feasible instance. Not only so, 
but aid was given in the selection of 
a suitable house, and, of course, the 
necessary financing was taken care 
of. 

Even plans for vacations and the 
amount which should be spent on 
them were frequently talked over. 


Notwithstanding all its multifari- 
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school were deposited in the savings 
bank. And, thanks to the Spirit of 
Thrift so effectively cultivated in 
the community, the school savings 
reached a very large total. 

The greatest harvest of all came 
from the bank’s co-operation with 
employers to secure savings deposits 
at the fountain-head, namely, the 
weekly pay envelope. Long, earnest, 
sustained, easily-digested education 


. had convinced the great majority of 


workers that the easiest way to save 
money is not to get it. Hence, 5, 10, 
15, and even 20 per cent. of an as- 
tounding number of wages was never 
inserted in the pay envelope, 
but was signed over to the 








On “off” evenings there 
was always the radio to fall 
back on—although no broad- 
casting station was more 
zealous than this bank in in- 
teresting the people in its 
program of activities. 

Gymnastic exhibitions 
were a prominent feature. 
The bank’s gymnasium was 
the pet hobby of its origina- 
tor and no part of the insti- 
tution was more alive with 
the young manhood and 
womanhood of the city. All 
meetings in connection with 
sports were held either in 
the gymnasium or the main 
hall. 

The late afternoons and 
Saturday forenoons were de- 
voted: mainly to children. 

Special pains were taken 
to attract the women folks, 
particularly those of +he 
working classes. One nov- 
elty. was the kitchen, where, 
in conjunction with the Pub- 
lic Health authorities, cook- 
ing was taught, the nature 
of different foods explained, 
the value of fruits and veg- 
etables emphasized, simple 
menus suitable for families 
of modest means distributed, 
and so forth. 

Closely allied with the 





“Dust and Ashes” 
By Berton Braley 


Once in a while in the public prints 
Some well known party his molars 
gnashes 
And says Success is a lime, a quince, 
A combination of Dust and Ashes; 
That he is tired of praise and fame 
He’s bored to death with the spot- 
light’s glare, 
But if you follow the calcium’s flame 
You'll find this Johnny is standing 
there! 


The Game, he’ll tell you, is seldom 
worth 
The tallow candle; but none the less 
Not all the candles around the earth 
Would he accept for his own success. 
He’s weary often—as who is not? 
He’s bored with glory—hear him 
abuse it; 
It’s “Dust and Ashes” the fame he’s got 
But, boy, oh boy, how he hates to 
lose it! 


I know some Winners in fortune’s strife. 
I know a lot of the losers, too. 

Who has the pleasanter time in life? 
I know the answer and so do you! 


savings bank. 

Small storekeepers and 
other tradesmen and _ busi- 
ness men were educated into 
handing over as regularly as 
clockwork to the bank’s col- 
lector—they were called 
salesmen—a percentage of 
their weekly earnings or 
profits. 

In every other possible 
direction, saving at the 
source was assiduously insti- 
tuted. 

How was this Spirit of 
Thrift, the community’s 
Economy Consciousness, so 
widely, so generally, so suc- 
cessfully developed? 

We have already touched 
on some of the methods em- 
ployed to bring the savings 
bank and all that it em- 
bodied into the lives of the 
people, young and grown-up. 
Teaching how to use money 
was made a part of the cur- 
riculum in every school, on 
the principle that education 
is designed to teach how to 
live and to equip to earn a 


That “Dust and Ashes” remark is old; 
Success than failure is better far, 
For the Dust is mostly the dust of gold 
And the Ashes—those of a good cigar! 


living and that Success or 
Failure in life is determined, 
or influenced in a large 
measure, by the prudent use 
or the gross misuse of the 














fruit of toil—Money. 





kitchen was the teaching of 
hygiene, first aid, care of in- 
fants, cures for common ailments 
not of a serious nature, etc. 

The budget classes were eagerly 
attended. The senior officers, both 
men and women—oh, yes, there 
were women officers—spent much 
thought and time in promulgating. 
this work. Individual cases were 
gone into thoroughly, expenditures 
mapped out, emergency problems 
solved—everything, in short, that 
could be done was done to make 
each family’s money most produc- 
tive of health, happiness, and reserve 
funds. 

Few insurance policies were taken 
out by ordinary families until, the 
matter was discussed with officers of 


ous activities, the bank never for a 
moment lost sight of the cardinal 
fact that it must get more and more 
business and earn reasonable divi- 
dends. 

So successful did it prove in this 
direction that by and by it over- 
shadowed the other savings banks 
so completely that control of most of 
them was acquired and they were 
maintained, if desirably located, as 
branches. Other branches also were 
established, particularly in industrial 
sections and in the working class 
residential sections. 

The bank, in harvesting deposits, 
began with the school children. 
School bank funds collected in every 


‘Above all, however, the 
harvest came from ceaseless, 
vigorous, intelligent tilling of the soil 
by every conceivable implement of 
Education—the Spoken Word, the 
Printed Word, the Brush, the Radio, 
the Film. All over the United States 
this work was taken up, with the re- 
sult that Americans became the 
world’s pre-eminent Savers and In- 
vestors. 

Here are some of the Slogans, 
some of the Texts, some of the 
Themes employed. ‘ 

On the Subject of Saving 
Save to Give and Really Live. 
Saved Money Saves Worry. 
Savings Lead to Independence; 

Debts to Slavery. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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ENNETH R. KINGSBURY, 
president of Standard Oil of 
California, loves animals. A very 
special pet is a beautiful chow. This 
dog, in common with all of its 
breed, needed a manicuring opera- 
tion recently. The 
tender - hearted 
oil giant would 
not entrust the 
job to anyone else. 
During the op- 
eration he must 
have hurt the 
animal badly, for 
it suddenly leapt 
with terrific force from the hands 
of the person holding it. and its 
teeth went through Kingsbury’s up- 
per lip. It had to be freely stitched. 
It swelled so badly that he had to 
remain at home. 


His bosom crony, Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, the San Francisco banker, 
ascertaining later that Kingsbury 
had returned to his desk, went over 
and bribed the colored guardian of 
the president’s sanctum to make an 
excuse for leaving the office door 
partly open, then went on his hands 
and knees and burst out barking 
like a dog! 

The once-bitten oil leader almost 
jumped through the ceiling. On tak- 
ing in the situation he was ready to 
murder Fleishhacker for making 
him laugh until he almost burst the 
stitches. 

San Francisco 
practical jokers. 

















is noted for its 


* * * 


HEN M. A. O’Mara, now 
vice-president, was a salesman 
of White trucks, he had a set policy 
of risking the loss of an order in 
order to sell his prospect completely. 
One contract in particular had 
been proving difficult to land. Sales- 
men had bounced like rubber balls 
away from the hard shells of the 
buyers. O’Mara had spent weeks on 
it and finally had to come to the day 
of the signature. The partners were 
in conference. 

The salesman waited for an hour. 
Finally the president came out and 
said, “Well, give me the order. I'll 
sign it.” 

“Mr. President,” said Mr. O’Mara, 
“T am not going to sell you these 
trucks. We have talked for days on 
the value of this purchase to you 
and I know you are not completely 
sold. I make it a policy never to sell 


anything to anyone who really does 
not want to buy it.” 

Of course he got the order—and 
all of that company’s business since 
then. But it took nerve and confi- 
dence. 

* ge 
| be is not unusual for great think- 
ers to be absent-minded. But 
Dwight Morrow’s friends love to 
twit him about predicaments in which 
he finds himself because of this 
characteristic. They tell this one: 

Some time ago he boarded a train 
leaving New York City. When the 
conductor came along Mr. Morrow 
couldn’t find his ticket. Distractedly 
he hunted through all his pockets, 
searched the floor, got up from his 
seat. He looked much distressed. 
The conductor recognized him, as- 
sured him that it was all right, and 
that he would return later. To re- 
lieve the situation he said jokingly, 
“I guess, anyway, Mr. Morgan would 
be good for it.” 

Morrow paused in his search, 
eyed the conductor, and then gave 
vent to this: 

“Ticket? Who cares anything 
about the ticket? The trouble is J 


can’t remember where I am going.” 
x ok Ok 


URTON R. STARE, president 

of the Pacific Lamp and Sup- 
ply Company, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has literally brought his 
business to his home. 

This home is an example of 
every use to which electricity can 
possibly be put. It is an electrical 
home and might easily stand as a 
display room for Mr. Stare’s wares. 
Surrounding his home is a heavy 
chain supported by brick pedestals. 
During the night this chain is 
charged with sufficient electricity 
to give any intruder a fairly heavy 
shock. The house is further pro- 
tected by floodlights which may be 
snapped upon any approaching 
criminal in an instant. 

In this super-electrical residence 
one finds even an electric furnace. 
The living room is heated elec- 
trically with wall heaters and is 
sprinkled with convenient outlets. 
‘The kitchen would gladden any 
woman’s eyes—electric range, ex- 
haust fan, electric vegetable grater, 
slicer, knife grinder, egg beater, 
drink mixer, etc. At night the bil- 
liard room is brighter than day. In 
the basement is Mr. Stare’s ideal 
electric office. Yes. It would be 
difficult for Mr. Stare to forget 
that he is in the electrical business. 


SUNSHINY day, an idea and 

a brisk street crowd five years 
ago have resulted in the present an- 
nual expenditure of $10,000,000 in 
location advertising and have stimu- 
lated travel all over the United 
States. 

C. G. Milham, former New York 
newspaper man, was in Pasadena, 
California, in the Spring of 1921. He 
had gone West to write for the 
movies. As he and a friend watched 
the crowds pass by the latter com- 
mented that the Winter visitors 
would soon depart and that things 
would be dull until they returned the 
following Winter. 

Milham thought this poor business, 
especially in a land where the Sum- 
mer is more delightful than the Win- 
ter. So he took his idea to several 
important men in Southern Cali- 
fornia. They scraped together an ad- 
vertising fund of $56,000 and made 
Milham the executive to handle it. 
It worked. Advertising brought peo- 
ple. 

To-day $600,000 is spent annually 
by the group of business men in 
Southern California to serve as a 
siren to tourists. Milham managed 
this work. His idea has inspired 
similar steps in other sections of the 
country. 

It all started from that one little 
comment, 


oo 


EORGE VON ELM, the new 
amateur golf champion of 
America, was being entertained by 
his fellow-citizens, bankers of Los 
Angeles, at a notable gathering dur- 
ing the recent convention of the 
—ane American Bank- 
ers’ Association. 
In course of the 
speechif y- 
ing young Elm 
was repeatedly re- 
ferred to as “the 
greatest golfer in 
the world.” 
“Where do you get that stuff?” 
he asked, in effect, when his turn 
came to speak. “I am not the great- 
est golfer in the world and I don’t 
fool myself into believing that. I am. 
I was up against the greatest golfer 
in the world, but it so happened that 
that day I had all the breaks and 
Bobby Jones had all the bad breaks. 
It was just luck that I won and that 
he didn’t.” 
Another illustration of the truth 
that heroes usually are modest. 
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YOUR CITY—Is it Going 
Right or Wrong? 


What Is There to Know About the City As An Enterprise? The Two Main 
Groups of Activities—You Should Know Your City Thoroughly In 
bet Order to Solve Your Daily Business Problems 


OUR CITY, our city, every 
city in the United States and 
the world over, whatever its 

name, small or large, old or young, 
is after all nothing but a co-operat- 
ive enterprise of manifold indus- 
trial commercial and social activi- 
ties performed daily by the inhabi- 
tants. 

Such activity is necessary to 
sustain and satisfy all the require- 
ments of a civilized and cultured 
life of all the people residing with- 
in the economic domain of influ- 
ence of the city. 

The territorial space, or area, of 
the city may be arbitrary in a 
political or geographical sense, but 
its economic limits are very flexi- 
ble and determined by the grade of 
industry and constructive leader- 
ship of the people. 

The problems confronting us 
daily, as. various and complicated 
as they may be, are in their origin 
problems that concern directly or 
indirectly the entire community of 
which we are part and parcel. And 
therefore, irrespective of whatever 
course we pursue for a livelihood, 
or whatever our social strata may 
be, our welfare, material, social 
and otherwise, always depends on 
the state of existing conditions of 
the community. we reside in. 

What is there to know about the 
city as an enterprise? 


The City as an Enterprise 


Like any other business enter- 
prises, our community is subject 


‘to the same rules and regulations 


in regard to purpose, organization, 
management, and guidance, 

To function properly the. city 
must be self-sustaining to such an 
extent as to provide and supply 
adequately its population with all 
the necessities of a civilized human 
existence such as: 


1—Food in all its varied modern 
preparations. 

2—Wearing apparel to suit all 
tastes, seasons, and climates. 

3—Dwellings of all- descriptions for 
industry, business, habitations, 
for residence and visitors. 

4—Means of communication in a 
modern sense. 

5—Means of distribution of com- 
modities. 

6—All agencies that serve the in- 


By Mark Plotnick 


tellectual, moral, spiritual and 
health wants of the people. 

7—Agencies of public relations and 
administration. 

This supply is commonly known 
as the local market of the com- 
munity, and its bulk is limited in 
accordance with the economic 
status, intellectuality, and indus- 
triousness of its population. 

The performance of this task is 








OON after coming. to 
x.) America in 1907, Mark 
Plotnick became deeply inter- 
ested in studies and research 
in American industry, com- 
merce, finance, and_ social 
movements. He delved into 
musty volumes of govern- 
ment reports that native 
Americans seldom, if ever, 
read. His keen interest in 
immigration and American- 
ization problems brought him, 
in 1910, into association with 
Dr. David Blaustein, of the 
New York School of Social 
Work. One of his most 
recent activities was that of 
organizer and managing di- 
recter of the Cities Industrial 
Development Bureau, Inc., at 
Columbus, Ohio. 




















carried out by all the members of 
the community of mature age, in 
accordance with their preparation, 
adaptability, intelligence, and per- 
sonal willingness. The perform- 
ances are not arbitrary or hap- 
hazard, but guided by definite laws 
of economic harmony, averages, 
and percentages. As a common 
rule: such activities or perform- 
ances can be classified into two 
distinctive cardinal groups, one a 
fundamental or Basic Group which 
includes: 

1—Agriculture. 

2—Exploitation of natural resources. 

3—Manufacturing. 

4—Communication facilities. 
5—Wholesale and jobbing distribution 
of commodities. 

The other group, of not less im- 
portance, is the Service Group, 
which follows as a necessary ad- 
junct, and its capacity is measured 
by the proportions of the Basic 


Group. The functions of this 
group represent three different 
phases of service: 

1—Business service. 

2—City management. 

3—Social service. 
all in all, consisting of — 

1—Retail distributing centers. 

2—Trade shops and artisans. 

3—Financial agencies. 
4—Professional service. 

5—Public service institutions. 

6—Public administrative organs. 

7—Educational agencies. 

8—Social and recreational agencies. 

9—Spiritual agencies. 

It is the Basic Group alone that 
determines the character, possible 
growth, and prosperity of the com- 
munity. The various activities of 
this group depend solely on the 
location of the city, its communica- 
tion facilities such as water and 
rail transportation, highways, etc., 
the fertility of its surrounding ag- 
ricultural territory, the natural re- 
sources of its tributary area, its 
topography, and the relative intel- 
ligence, initiative, and skill of the 
people in the city. Although the 
growth of the group may have cer- 
tain limitations, where _ proper 
energy is applied it is almost limit- 
less. 

Opportunity in Every City 


We can point to cities that have 
grown and developed into large 
manufacturing centers despite 
their lack of proper natural advan- 
tages. But this is due to accidental 
causes and special effort of very 
industrious and ambitious indiv- 
iduals, ‘who deserve particular 
credit as city builders. Such 
phenomenal cases are rare in oc- 
currence and difficult to duplicate. 

Not all cities have equal advan- 
tages or opportunities to become 
large industrial, manufacturing, or 
distributing centers. Some are 
rich in natural resources, some are 
blessed with a healthful climate 
and beautiful scenery, and all are 
surrounded by territory suitable to 
some kind of agriculture. As a 


rule, however, each city has some 
opportunity. It is, therefore, to the 
interest of the people of the com- 
munity to make the most of such 
opportunity to develop the Basic 
Group to the maximum. 
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Economic Street—On Which Side Is Your City Located? 


The maximum development of 
the basic activities of the city can- 
not under any circumstances de- 
pend on the local market, which 
has a limited capacity of consump- 
tion. In such case it must have a 
wider and unlimited outlet for dis- 
tribution. This is made possible 
by the demands on these products 
from other cities of the nation or 
outside—so-called national or in- 
ternational markets. 

No city can exist within itself 
and be always self-supporting. 
Some cities are producers of raw 
materials which are exchanged for 
manufactured commodities; some 
cities are primarily industrial man- 
ufacturing or distributing centers 
and depend for their raw materials 
on other cities. Some cities func- 
tion as health and tourist resorts, 
or educational centers, and must 
draw all necessities of life from 
other cities. There is a sort of in- 
ter-dependence of one city upon 
the other which works as a stabil- 
izer on the basic activities through- 
out. 


Cities with tendencies of devel- 
oping agriculture and natural re- 
sources exclusively never grow 
large, but there is no limit to the 
possible growth of the manufactur- 
ing or distributing centers. 

The position of the Service 
Group is quite different from that 
of the basic. By its character of 
activity of a purely serviceable na- 
ture in catering to the needs of the 
people of the city, it can only func- 
tion when there is a well developed 
nucleus in the basic activities. On 
the nature of such activities will 
depend the development and 
growth of the Service Group. A 
city will be stamped as an agri- 
cultural city, mining city, manu- 
facturing community, health re- 





sort, etc., according to the nature 
of its basic activities. 

Quite often the city represents 
a variety of basic activities. The 
normal functioning of a service es- 
tablishment requires as a founda- 
tion a certain definite number of 
people in the basic activities. 
Grocery stores, clothing stores, 
drug stores, hardware stores, etc., 
vary in the number of people ne- 
cessary for their support. The 
same applies to banks, professional 
people, trades and artisans. It is 
beyond any possibility to set a 
general statistical figure on the 
number of people necessary to 
maintain and support a given serv- 
ice establishment. Such figures 
may vary in different cities and de- 
pend on the industriousness, cul- 
ture, and standards of living of the 
people. 


To Many Retailers Spoil the City 


The Service Group has natural 
limitations. It cannot and must 
not develop above its possibilities. 
The people need so much, and can 
consume no more than the purchas- 
ing power of their earnings; they 
can pay so much for necessities 
and commodities of life. 


Over-development of service 
activity, unrestricted competition, 
as democratic as it may be, is 
harmful to the well-being of the 
city. A city that can support, for 
instance, 100 grocery stores, would 
be hurt by the establishment of 
twenty additional stores. Instead 
of a hundred groceries functioning 
normally and catering to the best 
tastes of the people and supply- 
ing them with genuine food, etc., 
it would force the grocery trade to 
reduce efficiency, quality and serv- 
ice, and thus to work injury to the 


general health of the community. 

Undue competition, over-devel- 
opment of service branches, is 
flooding our markets with com- 
modities of low standards, adulter- 
ations, imitations, and bootleg- 
ged food articles. Over-develop- 
ment of service functions in the 
city causes large wastes in fi- 
nances, retards normal progress, 
and i injures the general appearance 
of the city. Vacated stores, idle 
dwellings, and offices are not 
creditable to any city. 


And while the industrial and 
business people of the city are go- 
ing about performing their daily 
duties, another group of people— 
public servants—must be at work 
attending to the management of 
the city. 

The management part of the city 
is of first importance to the city 
enterprise. Without management, 
community life could not exist and 
function. Vital are the duties to 
maintain and regulate building 
standards, to keep streets and 
communicative facilities in good 
order, provide police and fire pro- 
tection, education and recreation, 
to guard the health and sanitary 
conditions of the people, and. to 
look after law and order—and any 
and all other functions connected 
with the welfare of the city. 


The cost of such management is 
merely an over-head expense of 


running community enterprises 
which we call, politically, public 
taxation. 


This over-head or tax is collected 
directly or indirectly in the form 
of a levy on the basic and service 
activities of the people in yearly in- 
stallments in accordance with a 
prearranged plan of necessary ex- 
penditures or budget. The taxes 
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and budgets of cities vary, but al- 
Ways serve as a criterion of the 
status of a city. 

_ Like any private enterprise, the 
city must always properly arrange 
its. over-head: budget or else fail to 
perform its duty to the people. 

' Borrowing is often a necessity 
and a blessing, but a debtor must 
calculate assets and liabilities of 
the present and future potential re- 
sources, so as to be able to pay in- 
terest and principal. An under- 
estimated budget deprives the citi- 
zens of necessary conveniences, 
but an_ over-estimated budget 
works financial hardship on the 
constituency and cannot but result 
in bankruptcy. 

The community has a heart and 
soul which is expressed in spiritual 
and moral, and social functions. 
The houses of worship, the mus- 
eums and libraries, the public rec- 
reational centers, the homes for 
aged and orphans, the hospitals 
for sick, the social clubs, fraternal 
and benevolent societies and many 
other kindred institutions of char- 
ity and generosity complete the 
structure and organization of the 
modern city. The proper main- 
tenance.and support of those in- 
stitutional activities, although 
seldom coming from public taxa- 
tion, puts another tax of voluntary 
nature on the people. Some of 
those institutions exist on funds 
from endowments of well-to-do 
and public spirited citizens, others 
are supported by public subscrip- 
tions and membership dues. 


Know Your City Thoroughly 


Cities are living organisms exer- 
cising various economic and social 
functions and activities that keep 
them alive and growing. A healthy 
living organism is one whose vital 
organs are well balanced and per- 
form their functions normally. But 
any over-development or inactivity 
of one or more functional branches 
catises an abnormality, a sickness 
to. the ,entire body affecting the 
normal growth and sometimes cul- 
minating in death. The same prin- 
ciples apply to the life of a city or 
community. The healthy city de- 
velops its groups in accordance to 
the laws of economic harmony, 
growing steadily larger in area, 
and population, and never getting 
too old. 

Prosperity is merely the sum 
total of achievements of a harmon- 
ized, efficient, and intelligent com- 
mon effort directed toward eco- 
nomic and social pursuits of the 
people in the community. 

You should know your city thor- 
oughly to be able to cope intelli- 
gently with daily problems in your 
business. Examine and scrutinize 
the economic forces at work in 
your surroundings. Ascertain the 
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Two Line Editorials 


1926, businesswise, will stand ahead 
of 1925. 

* * UU 

If you have a decent job, hold on 
to it. 

* 2% 

Cotton looks very cheap: 
* * * 

Politics will break few bones. 
* * * 

“Marconi Foresees Wireless 
Power.” Not to-morrow nor the 
next day, however. 

ets 

The auto imdustry is slackening 
speed. 

* *#<s 

America is not ripe for the five-day 
week, 

* * * 

Shed no tears over Hawauan sugar 
plantation workers. 


6.8 
Dear money is not in sight. 
. 4a 


A prediction: The cotton goods 
industry will do better next year. 
* * x 
Increased dividends continue com- 


mon. 
*x* * * 


One cause of U. S. prosperity: 
Labor is more productive. Another: 
Prohibition. 

S mie 

Building is less boomy. 

x * * 


A guess: Next month will see 
the British coal strike settled. 


Prof. Ripleys effusions will cause 
less noise hereafter. 


* * * 
Florida will come back. 
* * x 


The cost of living is more likely 
to sag than rise. ‘ 


*x* * * 


Cheap cotton will not prove an un- 
mixed evil to the South. 


* 6 % 
Winter travel will be heavy. 
* * * 


When business is slow, push 
harder, 


* * * 


Don’t let pride in one plan keep 
you from trying a better. 


x * * 
Standardization can be overdone. 
ae 
Europe is getting there—by de- 
grees, not by decrees. 
e ee 


Business, combine caution with 
your courage. 


* * * 


Coolidge isn’t flashy, but he wears 
well, many country folks feel. 


* * 


Travel reveals that economic edu- 
cation is gradually spreading. 


* * * 


It may not be a red-letter Christ- 
mas, but it won’t be a blue one. 








progress of every business en- 
deavor around you. Is the city 
progressing, growing, or station- 
ary—stagnating? ‘Trace the real 
causes. 

Begin with farming, as it is the 
backbone of the community. If 
farming is on the decline, then, 
why? Is it poor or depleted soil 
conditions, absence of markets, 
lack of finances, inadequate com- 
munication facilities, high freight 
rates, poor management and im- 
proper crop application or diversi- 
fication? 

Idle agricultural lands and aban- 
doned farms do not produce any 
revenues for the city. A produc- 
tive farm within a reasonable com- 
munication distance means an in- 
come to the city from purchases 
and sales of a minimum of $2,000 a 
year or more. The farms in and 
around the city are its greatest as- 
sets. It is indeed a worthy under- 


taking for the city people to en- 


gage in promotion and financing of 
farming colonization. The invest- 
ment will not bring direct, but 
surely indirect results. 

It is claimed that one billion dol- 
lars is lost yearly in fraudulent in- 
vestment in the United States. 
How much was contributed to this 
waste by your city? And how 
much could have been done for 
your own welfare with this money 
properly utilized? 

Next, see about the exploitation 
of natural resources within the 
reach of your city, be they timber, 
coal, oil, gas, iron, clay or any 
other minerals. Are they con- 
structively exploited, wasted or 
neglected? ‘Why wait for promot- 
ers, scheming and sometimes un- 
scrupulous financiers from far 
away lands? Co-operative initiat- 
tive and utilization of local savings 
can accomplish remunerative re- 
sults. 

(Continued on page 38) 








How to Sell—Twelve Tips for 
Traveling Salesmen 


Tip No. 3—Put Service Before Samples—Study Customer’s Problems and 
Needs—Help to Move His Goods 


ries samples, but how many 
carry service? Possibly not 
one out of fifty—not 2 per cent. 

The man who carries service is 
exceptional. He stands high. He 
stands at the top of his profession. 
He is the latest and highest type 
of salesman. 

Long ago, when business was 
greedier than it is to-day, a sales- 
man’s motto was “Study my own 
pocket.” 

Then-he grew wiser. He found 
greediness didn’t pay, and he 
learned a new motto—“Study my 
goods.” 

Recently a few salesmen 


| ves 5 traveling salesman car- 


By Herbert N. Casson 


lying awake nights, waiting for the 
glorious arrival of yourself and 
your wonderful samples. He has 
not. He does not regard your 
samples as a rival show to the Col- 
iseum. He wouldn’t pay a penny 
admission to see all you’ve got. 
So, you must shift your point of 
view from Samples to Service. 
As soon as you go into a shop, 
don’t idle about and wait to see 
your customer. Get busy. Act 
like a new employee. Act like a 
worth-while son-in-law. Help to 
dress one of the windows. Talk 
to the shop assistants. Find out 


lic. He is not really selling To the 
retailer, but THROUGH him, to the 
consumers. 

When a retailer buys goods, they 
are only HatF sold. They must be 
re-sold to their final owners. 

There are two steps in a sale, or 
three. When a manufacturer sells 
to a wholesaler, who sells to a re- 
tailer, who sells to the public, there 
are three steps in the sale. 

If the goods remain unsold on 
the shelves of the retailer, the 
salesman who sold them is less 
likely to receive another order. 

So, a salesman does not say to. 
a retailer—“I want to sell 
you some goods.” No. He 








—not many—have gone 
further still. They have 
formed a still better motto 
—“Stupy My CustomeEr’s 
PROBLEMS.” 

This is the highest point 
of salesmanship, and very 
few ever reach it. 

After you have listened 
to the customer’s talk— 
after you have had a per- 
sonal opening, then you 
settle down to business and 
show him how to re-sell 
your goods. 

Almost invariably, a re- 
tailer needs help or advice. 
Few retailers know as 
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some goods.” 


HEN a retailer buys goods, 

they are only half sold. As soon as he works 
They must be re-sold to their 
final owners. 
So, a salesman does not say to 
a retailer: “I want to sell you 
No. He says: “I 
want you to sell some goods’— 
a vastly different thing. 
As soon as he works from this 
point of view he becomes the re- 
tailer’s best friend. 


says—“I want you to sell 
some goods’—a vastly dif- 
ferent thing. 


from this point of view he 
becomes the retailer’s best 
friend. The retailer is no. 
longer afraid of him. He 
has made the retailer a 
client, not merely a cus- 
tomer. 

As you can see, this new 
point of view will be accep- 
ted only by the ablest and 

‘most intelligent salesmen. 
The others will say— 
“Am I my brother’s keep- 











er?” They will be afraid 





much about their own busi- 
ness as they should. 

He does not want any more dead 
stock. He has a dread of skilled 
salesmen who over-sell him. The 
burnt child dreads the fire; and he 
has often been burnt. 

He is a worried, flurried, hurried 
man. He is not thinking about 
you and your goods. Certainly 
not. He is thinking about bad 
debts and old stock, and bills pay- 
able, and his wife’s disposition, and 
his competitors. 

So, when you go in a shop, don’t 
march up with a stiff tread, like 
a sheriff, and plague the poor shop- 
keeper with your demands for his 
personal attention. 

Go and look at his stock. See 
what he lacks. Study out his 
stock situation. Then go and talk 
to him about it, when he is ready 
to talk business. 

Do try to get it into your mind 
that the shopkeeper has not been 


the shop news. Show them a new 
method of display. Take a friend- 
ly practical interest in getting the 
goods sold to the public. 

Be active, not passive. Be posi- 
tive, not negative. Lend a hand. 
Giye a half-hour’s actual service. 
Then bring on your samples. 

A traveling salesman, in fact, 
must have a larger idea of himself 
and his job. He is not merely an 
order-taker. . Neither is he merely 
a salemaker. A better word for 
him would be a distributor. 

He sells to people who sell again 
—that is the point to remember at 
the moment. 

His aim is not merely to put 
more goods on a retailer’s shelves, 
if he is a wise, far-sighted sales- 
man, doing his best to make per- 
manent patrons. 

His aim is rather to help the re- 
tailer to sell the goods to the pub- 


that this means more 
work. 

They will say—“It is none of 
my business whether a retailer 
sells his stock or not.” 

The average salesman may not 
see that when he helps the retailer 
he helps himself as well. The best 
way to make retailers buy more 
is to help them to sell more—that 
is a fact that cannot be denied. 

Let us carry the subject up a bit 
higher. Let us think about Turn- 
OVER—few travelers do. 

Turnover means how quickly a 
retailer sells his goods. A jeweler, 
for instance, turns over his goods 
once a year, while a grocer turns 
over his goods about twelve times 
a year. 

Butchers and greengrocers and 
florists and dairies have a quick 
turnover. A newsboy has the 
quickest turnover of all, as he sells 
out his stock twice a day—morning 
and evening. 
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The quicker the turnover, the 
less capital you need, to do a cer- 
tain amount of business. 

A retailer can practically double 
his capital, without borrowing or 
investing, if he doubles his turn- 
over. 

Goods that sell slowly are the 
bane of all retailers. They tie 
capital up. They pull down profits. 
They often wipe out profits alto- 
gether. 

There you have the reasons for 
Sales—goods that stick. When a 
wise retailer finds that he cannot 
sell a certain line of goods at a 
profit, he sells them at cost so as 
to get his money back. But that 
sort of an adventure makes no 
profit for any one. 

There are too many sales—all 
retailers know that. far too much 
merchandise is sold at a loss. It 
was either wrongly bought or bad- 
ly sold. The blame lay somewhere 
between the salesmen and the re- 
tailer ; and an efficient traveler, in- 
stead of trying to dodge the blame, 
will freely shoulder his share of 
it. He will do all he can to help 
the retailer to re-sell. 


How Salesmen Can Help 


A traveler, you see, is a profes- 
sional salesman. He is a specialist 
on sales. He does nothing else but 
sell. 

A retailer, on the contrary, has 
to do all sorts of things. He has 
to be a financier, an employer, an 
owner of buildings and motorcars 
and merchandise. 

A retailer usually has so many 
miscellaneous worries that he does 
not pay enough atention to sales- 
manship and window display. He 
has so much routine work that he 
neglects special sales efforts. 

A salesman, consequently, can 
show him how to dress his windows 
more effectively. He can tell him 
what certain New York merchants 
are doing. 

He can show him several ways 
of pushing dead goods, such as 
putting them on a table ten feet 
from the front door, or having the 
cleverest sales girl give a demon- 
sration, or making a special offer 
to sell on installments. 

He may even go further than 
this and show him how to collect 
his slow accounts. No one knows 
how to do this perfectly, but a re- 
tailer usually does it very awk- 
wardly. 

The problem is—how to write a 
sharp but tactful letter that will 
bring in the money without of- 
fending the customer. 

A salesman should have some 
samples of such letters in his pocket 
—letters that have been tried by 
other firms with good results. 

I once met one wise salesman 
who helps retailers with their In- 
come Tax perplexities. Many re- 


tailers are paying more than the 
law requires, as tax collectors have 
no conscience in these matters. 
So, this salesman had studied the 
law carefully, and he could tell a 
retailer of all the rebates or ex- 
emptions that are legal. 

As you may imagine, a salesman 
who can save a retailer $200 taxes 
a year, will not depend upon his 
samples for his orders. 

In such ways as these, and many 
others, a traveling salesman may 
become a wise counsellor to his 
retailers. 

He sincerely concerns himself 
with any matter that promotes the 
welfare of his customers—that is 
the point. 

“But,” a Sales Manager may say, 
“all this takes time. How can a 
traveler cover his territory if he 
treats customers as clients and 
partners?” 

The answer is—the size of the 
orders is more important than the 
number of visits. A_ traveling 
salesman is too often regarded as 
a mere postman—a mere legger— 
dashing quickly from door to door 
and collecting the greatest possible 
number of refusals. 

It is better to make one sale in 
40 minutes than it is to be given 
four refusals in an hour. Four 
times nothing is nothing. 

When I was a lad ina retail shop, 
in the early 80’s, in a remote vil- 
lage in Canada, the coming of a 
traveling salesman was a. great 
event. He remained in the village 
a day and that day was one of the 
few shining days of the year. 

Always, he entertained us. He 
told us the stories and gossip of 
the big world, which we had never 
seen. 

He was full of fun, wisdom, 
news, ideas, personal talk. In the 
evening, we all gathered in the 
little hotel and listened to him 
until 10 o’clock, when all good vil- 
lagers went to bed. 


A Real Old-Timer 


That man was my ideal traveling 
salesman and is still. Why should 
his type be abolished? Why should 
we now have bloodless clerks as 
travelers, thrusting their unwel- 
come cards and samples into .the 
faces of retailers and dashing for 
the next train. 

Why can we not restore the pro- 
fession of traveling salesmen to 
its former height of sociability and 
service? Any firm that dares to 
do this will double its sales in two 
years. 

Once, when I was 14, a traveler 
showed me the one right way to 
wrap a parcel—pressing the paper 
towards the edges—making tight 
corners instead of baggy ones. 

Another traveler showed me the 
conjuror’s art of putting a coin on 
my hand, head up, and turning it 
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upside down on the counter, still 
with the head up. What boy 
would ever forget such things? 

All this was putting Service be- 
fore Samples. It was selling goods 
in a friendly, helpful, human way. 
It was EFFICIENT SALESMANSHIP, 
of a kind that is now rare, in these 
days of big organizations. 

We should lose no time in get- 
ting back to it. 





Pointers for Employees 


HE following “decalogue of 

business” was posted on the 
bulletin boards of the various de- 
partments by an executive of a 
large industrial concern: 

1. Don’t lie; it wastes my time 
and yours. I’m sure to catch you 
in the end, and that’s the wrong 
end. 

2. Watch your work, not the 
clock. A long day’s work makes 
a long day short, and a short day’s 
work makes my face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect 
and I will pay you more than you 
expect. I can afford to increase 
your pay if you increase my 
profits. 

4. You owe so much to yourself 
that you can’t afford to owe any- 
body else. Keep out of debt or 
keep out of my shops. 

5. Dishonesty is never an a- 
cident. Good men, like good 
women, can’t see temptation when 
they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business and 
in time you will have a business 
of your own to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything here which 
hurts your self-respect. The em- 
ployee who is willing to steal for 
me is capable of steaiing from me. 

8. It is none of my business 
what you do at night. But if 
dissipation affects what you do 
the next day, and you do half 
as much as I expect, you'll last 
half as long as you expect. 

9. Don’t call me wat I’d like 
to hear but what I ought to hear. 
I don’t want a valet for my vanity, 
but I need one for my dollars. 

10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you’re 
worth while correcting you're 
worth while keeping. I don't 
waste time cutting specks out of 
rotten apples——Personal Effici- 
ency. 





I am more of a sponge than an 
inventor. I absorb ideas from 
every source. I take half-matured 
schemes for mechanical develop- 
ment and make them practical. | 
am a sort of a middleman between 
the long-haired and impractical in- 
ventor and the hard-headed busi- 
ness man who measures all things 
in terms of dollars and cents. My 
principal business is giving com- 
mercial value to the brilliant but 
misdirected ideas of others.— 
Thomas A. Edison. 
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.7 is not the critic who counts; 
not the man who points out 
how the strong man stumbled, or 
where the doer of deeds could have 
done them better. The credit be- 
longs to the man who is actually 
in the arena; whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat and blood; who 
strives valiantly; who errs and 
comes short again and again, be- 
cause there is no effort without 
error and shortcoming; who does 
actually strive to do the deeds; 
who knows the great enthusiasm, 
the great devotions, spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who at the 
best knows in the end the triumph 
of high achievement; and who at 
the worst, if he fails, at least fails 
while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know 
neither victory nor defeat.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
ee ek 

Savings have been growing 
steadily from year to year and 
this growth in the accumulations 
of the labor classes has been not- 
able since prohibition closed the 
corner saloon—John G. Shedd, 
chairman of the board of Marshall 
Field & Company. 

a 


Our truest progress in the last 
few years has been along co-oper- 
ative lines, by openness and frank- 
ness. This has induced analysis 
and a scrupulous care for accuracy, 
and this in turn a growing skill in 
foresight and in planning. These 
are the conditions which have pre- 
ceded the birth of all the great 
professions. They hold the prom- 
ise, if we will heed them, that to 
take part in business management 
may some day become as high a 
service as the best traditions of 
medicine and teaching demand; 
that we may soon regard the les- 
sening of waste as doctors now re- 
gard the mitigation of disease; 
that we can make of management 
a great profession, bringing to 
man material gains—and spiritual 
gains immeasurably outweighing 
them.—Henry S. Dennison: 

* & 4 

If you would win a man to your 
cause, first convince him that you 
are his sincere friend.—Lincoln. 


a 


The ideal life is in our blood and 
never will be lost. Sad will be the 
day for any man when he becomes 
contented with the thoughts he is 
thinking and the deeds he is doing 
—where there is not forever beat- 
ing at the doors of his soul some 
great desire to do something larger 
which he knows that he was meant 
and made to do.—Phillips Brooks. 


* * 


Knowledge is concerned with the 
world as it is; action is concerned 
with making it different—Chan- 
cellor Brown, New York Univer- 
sity. 

* * * 


The only difference between 
stumbling-blocks and_ stepping- 
stones is in the way you use them. 
—Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion. 








A Text 


Se ET not the wise man glory in 
his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, 
nor let the rich man glory in his 
riches.—Jeremiah 9:23. 


From Z. A. Mardiros, Berke- 
ley, Cal. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” ts 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 




















There is but one straight road 
to Success, and that is Merit. The 
man who is successful is the man 
who is useful. Capacity never 
lacks opportunity. It cannot re- 
main undiscovered because it is 
sought by too many anxious to use 
it—Bourke Cochran. 


* * 


You can never control your des- 
tiny -until you learn to control 
yourself.—Cid Says, in Pacific Mu- 
tual News. 

* * * 


The danger to America is not in 
the direction of the failure to 
maintain its economic position, 
but in the direction of the failure 
to maintain its ideals.—President 
Coolidge. 

From H. H. Culver, Helmuth, N. Y. 


























HERE is danger in too much 


courtesy. Every virtue be- 
comes a vice if it is carried too far, 
and frank rudeness is better than 
servility or hypocrisy. Commer- 
cial greed, there is no other name 
for it, leads a firm to adopt some 
such idiotic motto as “the customer 
is always right.” No organiza- 
tion could ever live up to such a 
policy, and the principle back of it 
is un-democratic, un-American, un- 
sound and untrue. The customer 
is not always right and the em- 
ployer in a big (or little) concern 
who places girls (department 
stores are the chief sinners in this) 
on the front line of approach with 
any such instructions is a menace 
to self-respecting business. Amer- 
ica does not want a serving class 
with a “king-can-do-no-wrong” at- 
titude toward the public. Business 
is service, not servility, and cour- 
tesy works both ways. There is 
no more sense in business pro- 
claiming that the customer is al- 
ways right than there would be in 
a customer declaring that business 
is always right, and no more truth. 
—From “The Book of Business 
Etiquette.” 

ae 


The pessimist is one who sees a 
difficulty in every opportunity. 
The optimist is one who sees an 
opportunity in every difficulty.— 
Sir Henry Thornton, president, 
National Railways of Canada. 

From John Daboll, Brookline, Mass. 

ae 


It is just as well some of our bles- 
sings come in disguise; otherwise 
they would never catch us.—Puck. 

ae ae 


Whoever admits that he is too 
busy to improve his methods, has 
acknowledged himself to be at the 
end of his rope. And that is al- 
ways the saddest predicament 
which any one can get into.—J. 
Ogden Armour. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author’s name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’’ 





Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


I have finished a 12,000-mile trip over the United 
States and as far West as Hawaii. One emphatic im- 
pression borne in is this: In any and every community 
men count most of all, not natural resources, not loca- 
tion, not transportation facilities, 


MEN 
COUNT not any other material thing. I 
MOST \ ‘ 

be would not even rate brains as of 


the most momentous importance. 
Rather would I name the spirit, the mental attitude, the 
enlightened aggressiveness of the citizens to achieve for 
city, State and self as of primary moment. It is the 
difference in the public-spiritedness of citizens in com- 
munities which mainly explains why extraordinary prog- 
ress is attained at one place and little progress in another. 
The right attitude in many places triumphs over material 
handicaps. Here and there you can literally see moun- 
tains being moved. This will to do, combined with char- 
acteristic American energy, courage and enterprise, forms 
the crowning glory of the people of this nation. 


* * * 


Broader vision comes with climbing. 
x ok * 


We are constantly told that this is the jazz-age. After 
visiting many communities and meeting many men and 
families from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Pacific to the Gulf of Mexico, the feeling I have is, 
rather, that an increasing number 


TAKING ‘ - " 
MORE of Americans are taking more time 
TIME to live. Jazz, in my judgment, is 
TO LIVE Jazz, y jues : 


a product chiefly of large cities 
and college communities. Elsewhere there are innumer- 
able evidences that more and more men of affairs are 
learning to mix recreation sensibly with their daily 
money-earning and that more and more families have 
reached a financial status permitting them to enjoy a 
more generous measure of social life than in the past. 

Golf clubs, tennis clubs, country clubs, have multi- 
plied; vacations, week-ends and afternoons off are more 
common; better and better moving picture and other 
theatres are being built all over the land; an increasing 
number of cities now support a short season of grand 
opera; interest in baseball is keener than ever, and foot- 
ball is becoming more popular; and our national parks 
are attracting thousands where formerly they attracted 
hundreds. 

It may be that life in the United States has become 
more senseless, but, for my part, I am disposed to think 
that it has become more sensible. Excesses are painfully 
evident in big cities; but, so far as my experience goes, 
not elsewhere. After all, is it not fitting that life should 
consist of something more than the daily round of toil, 
something more than breathless business activity? 

I return home not a downhearted pessimist appalled 
by what I have seen, but optimistic that the national 
trend is healthy rather than unhealthy. 


To see and taste hospitality beyond anything known 
in the United States, visit the Hawaiian Islands. The 
accepted canons of hospitality in Hawaii in the old days 
were different from our ideas and habits; they went 


ieiiahion farther than the demands of 
HOSPITALITY friendship current in this land. 
ba But while changed times have 


brought changed customs, never- 
theless the Hawaiians manifest a degree of hospitality, 
friendliness and generosity not exercised by the colder 
inhabitants of this part of the world or of Europe. They 
spare not time, effort, expense, to translate into accept- 
able action the goodwill they feel in their hearts. 

Before we had left the breakfast table on the steamer 
lying in the Bay a delegation appeared and decorated us 
with circles of beautiful flowers which they hung around 
our necks—leis, they are called. Although I have traveled 
many parts of\the globe, this was the first time I had 
experienced this quaint, delightful ceremony. As the 
ship later moved towards the pier a Honolulu band— 
following a regular custom—played tunes of welcome 
and other haunting Hawaiian strains. More garlands of 
flowers, some natural, some artificial, were draped about 
our necks. From that moment till a band played 
‘““ Aloha-oe ” to our departing ship; there was not a mo- 
ment without its manifestations of thoughtful hospitality 
from all classes, from Governor W. R. Ferrington down 
to the storekeeper who added an extra string of native 
beads to our purchases, “ for good luck.” 

I hope to write at more length of the Hawaiian Islands 
in a later issue. Meanwhile, I would urge many to take 
a trip to Honolulu instead of crossing the Atlantic. 
Hawaii is different from any other spot on earth. 

i. oe 

On my just-concluded tour over the continent I have 
noted almost everywhere more impressive evidences of 
prosperity than ever before. The number of really attrac- 
tive homes springing up East, West, North and South 
is beyond the imagination of stay- 


PEOPLE 

EVERYWHERE at-homes. Nearly all the thousands 
REFLECT and thousands of new homes for 
PROSPERITY 


workers suggest convenience, com- 
fort, coziness. For those higher up the financial scale 
our architects have eclipsed all their earlier efforts. Back- 
ward, indeed, is the community that cannot show you 
one or a dozen new residential sections of genuine beauty. 
Homes costing $50,000 to $250,000 are multiplying un- 
precedentedly. Civic improvements, in the form of 
parks, gardens, public buildings, boulevards, widened 
streets, and so forth, have kept pace. Rare is it to find 
a village or town or city that cannot point with pride to 
record-breaking savings bank deposits and to unparalleled 
growth of building and loan associations. Poverty is be- 
coming an unknown quantity. 
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To get in the swim, train hard. 
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Now that the parade has passed let traffic go ahead! 
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Of all the parts of America I have lately visited none 
has impressed me more than Southern Texas. A new 
agricultural empire of incalculable potentialities is being 
developed in the Rio Grande Valley, in the “Winter 

Garden” (as Texans call a large 
SOUTH TEXAS ‘ . : 
Is A stretch of extraordinarily fertile 
oes soil in the territory tributary to 

San Antonio), in the Falfurrias 
section, and in the 2,000,000 acres of black lands lying 
inland from the newly-opened Port of Corpus Christi. 

Most of this is practically new country as regards 
cultivation. Twenty years ago cattle roamed here and 
there, but the plow was almost unknown. To-day hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres are being irrigated and 
other hundreds of thousands of acres are being brought 
into dry farming. The earliest cotton in the United 
States is grown here—and usually almost all sold before 
the new crop comes on the market from other parts. 
Citrus fruit-growing promises to eclipse cotton-growing. 
Enough vegetables to supply a large part of the nation’s 
population could be grown here; already more than a 
most encouraging start has been made. The most notable 
herd of Jersey dairy cows flourishes near Falfurrias. 
Solid, prosperous, progressive towns are springing up 
throughout the Rio Grande Valley and elsewhere. The 
Southern Pacific and the Missouri Pacific are at this 
moment vying with each other in building new lines and 
improving existing facilities. Water transportation facili- 
ties also are receiving intelligent, energetic attention. So 
is road-building. 

South Texas is destined to play a vital role in the 
United States of to-morrow. 

“Forbes” hopes to tell more about this new empire in 
later issues. 

x * * 


“The way to sell goods is to sell ’em,” you hear it said. 
Homer C. Sheridan, of Omaha, Nebraska, has proved 
differently. He is head of the produce department of the 
Omaha Cold Storage Company. At least once every 


month he gets on the long distance 
HE ‘ 

SELLS. telephone to Cuba—with an eye to 
WITHOUT 


increasing his sales there, but he 
SELLING ‘ 

‘°° doesn’t use his tongue to do any 
direct selling. “I never try to sell my Cuban customers 
anything over the long distance telephone,” says Mr. 
Sheridan. “I just talk about their business, inquire about 
their health, the weather, how the family is and that sort 
of thing.” 

He knows that the Cuban people are deeply impressed 
by courtesy and that they like to do business in a leisurely 
fashion. The tactics of the “high pressure” salesman, he 
well knows, are not effective among the people of the 
Antilles. 

“TI attribute a large percentage of the business to the 
long distance calls,” states Mr. Sheridan. “The telephone 
conversations build goodwill, and if you have the good- 
will of the customers, the selling part is easy.” 

Proof: Some 21,600,000 eggs already have been 
shipped to Cuban points from the Omaha Cold Storage 
Company. 

oe 


One safety deposit box: A closed mouth. 
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Cotton, now too low, had been too high. The norma! 
increase of cotton consumption was averaging 300, 
bales a year before the war, when prices ranged, as q 
rule, between 10 and 14 cents. In 1914, up to August, 


consumption was just short of 


HIGH-PRICED 

COTTON 15,000,000 bales. Had consump. 
HAD ITS i i i 
Saniane tion increased normally since then, 


it would have reached 18,500,009 
bales this year. This expansion has not materialized. 
Why? “Because the war brought such high prices that 
consumption was strangled,” reasons J. P. Butler, presj- 
dent of the Canal Bank & Trust Company of New 
Orleans. Mr. Butler’s institution, with deposits of 
$75,000,000 and resources of over $100,000,000, is the 
largest in the whole South, the largest, in fact, south of 
St. Louis. He has had vast experience in dealing with 
cotton. During a visit paid him by the writer, in New 


Orleans, Mr. Butler thus analyzed local conditions and 
the-cotton problem: 


We are going to have a moderately good job, but not sty 
pendously good, Fall. Conditions are sound. Jobbing will 
suffer somewhat because of the low cotton prices and because 
sugar is at a low ebb—although prospects for the latter are 
now hopeful. What encourages me is that, despite these two 
bad factors, we did not experience the slump and the suffer- 
ing we would have experienced ten or fifteen years ago. It 
shows that New Orleans has developed other industries on a 
widespread, diversified scale. New Orleans, in fact, has 
attracted and developed financial and commercial activities 
nationwide in their scope. More and more .new industries will 
continue to come here because, in addition to our many other 
advantages, we are the logical point for doing business with 
Latin America. 

Let proper steps be taken to restrict the next cotton crop 
and the value of this one will take care of itself. Simply 
extending loans to carry a vast quantity of cotton for specu- 
lative purposes, to be followed by the planting of another 
big crop, would do harm rather than good. Too high prices 
would stimulate the growing of cotton in other countries, 
notably in Argentina, to say nothing of California. The 
inordinately high prices brought about by the war throttled 
normal consumption and have stimulated the use of silk and 
rayon, especially the latter. Let everything possible be done 
to keep cotton at normal prices and to keep production down 
to requirements, and we will again see consumption resume 
its pre-war increase of 300,000 bales a year and probably 
more. 


Commonsense, levelheadedness on the part of all interested 
can solve the cotton problem. 


Everywhere throughout the South more emphasis is 
laid upon the proper restricting of next year’s crop than 
upon any other phase of the whole cotton situation. The 
veteran Colonel Hester of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, recognized as the greatest statistical authority on 
cotton in the world, emphasized to me that merely with- 
drawing from the market millions of bales would prove 
no solution if not followed by curtailment next year, as, 
he pointed out, cotton manufacturers and others would 
never buy freely so long as millions of bales of unsold 
cotton lay over the market like a dark cloud. 

My own guess is that the South will overcome its cot- 
ton difficulties without bringing on itself or on the coun- 
try at large, half the disaster commonly predicted. 


* * * 
Sweat makes rest sweet. 
* * * 


Men who are making America: You, I, every last one 
of us. ; ' 


* * * 
An empty head leads to an empty pay envelope. 
i 


Each one of us makes more moving pictures (on our 
brain) in a day than Hollywood makes in a year. 
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There is something about the people, the. climate, the 
prosperity, the progressiveness of California that capti- 
yates you. Life there does not appear to be such a grind- 
ing struggle as elsewhere. Buoyancy abounds. The home 
people are so heartily in love with 


ALIFORNIA 3 
ARCHES their own State that they gladly 
wane put themselves about to win the 


goodwill of visitors and newcom- 
ers. California combines the wealth of the East with the 
democratic hospitality of the West. The abundance 
everywhere of flowers and fruits and trees creates a 
cheerful atmosphere. Progress is in the very air. You 
see happiness on all sides. 

How have things been going with the Golden State? 
I put that question to Paul Shoup, Southern Pacific 
genius, and one of California’s many public-spirited citi- 
zens. His reply: 


California has now between four and a half and five million 
people. Her wealth has increased in greater ratio than has 
the per capita growth—about double. California is looking 
forward to a great winter traffic from the East this season 
as measured by inquiries of the large commercial bodies, the 
hotels and the reservations made by the railways. The sum- 
mer excursion travel to California is growing at even a 
greater rate. In 1925 the summer excursion traffic was 25 
per cent. greater than that during any preceding year, and, 
aside from the convention travel, the travel this year exceeded 
that of last. The total figures are not yet available. This is 
largely due to the growing popularity of the cool sea beaches 
that stretch from one end of California to the other and of 
the great mountain forests, hot springs and lake regions, 
which afford a great variety of summer attractions. 

More than two-fifths of the area of California is in national 
parks or forest reserves, making a mountain playground 
without equal anywhere. Both summer and winter travel have 
been encouraged through the fact that every city of any con- 
siderable size without exception in California during the last 
five years has completed fine new hotels, usually through 
community enterprise, for the entertainment of visitors, while 
there has been an even greater increase in accommodations 
at more moderate prices. San Francisco is becoming better 
known all the time as having the coolest and most even sum- 
mer climate of all the great cities of the world and it is 
literally surrounded with playgrounds, forests, mountains and 
shore. The fact that Southern California in summer has a 
most enjoyable climate along its coast line, including such 
cities as San Diego, Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, is 
accounting for the all-year popularity of that section with 
visitors. 

Earthquakes? This last one that shook the San Francisco 
Bay region received about five million dollars’ worth of 
publicity and caused, as nearly as can be estimated, about ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of damage, which seems out of pro- 
portion. 

* * * 


There’s litile satisfaction in rising which hasn’t cost 


hard climbing. aE 


A sound principle: interest in others. 
* * * 


“Are not artists overlooking opportunities abounding 
in industry? . . . Let our aspiring sculptors and 
painters and sketchers break away from tradition—as 
American industry has done and as American architec- 

ture is doing—and turn to ‘this 


ARTISTS ARE : : 
DEVOTING modern realm so rich in noble, 
ATTENTION gripping, soul-stirring subjects.” 


TO INDUSTRY d 
These sentences appeared in an 


editorial in our October 1 issue suggesting that industry 
is a field ripe for American artists. 

Several readers write pointing out that this field has 
not been entirely neglected. Those well versed in art 
name quite a number of canvases. But does it not sug- 
gest that the number of notable productions is rather 
limited when such as have been made can be enumerated ? 


31 


The best communication comes from one of the most 
ardent art devotees in the South, J. J. Haverty, of At- 
lanta, who has done much to foster art and the knowl- 
edge of art in his home city. Mr. Haverty writes, in 
part: 


My attention is attracted to your editorial, “Industry, a 
Field Ripe for Artists.’ We recognize the Editor of Forbes 
as a business genius, as one of the great philosophers of the 
day on economic subjects. But when it comes to things of 
art, he is venturing into a realm where even “angels fear 
to tread.” He has failed on his facts. A number of our 
American painters have illustrated industry, and many of our 
living artists to-day use types of labor in their work. Some 
notable examples are: 

“Forging the Shaft,” by John F. Weir, in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

“The Conquerers,” by Jonas Lie, in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

“Culebra Cut,” by Jonas Lie, in the Detroit Institute of Art. 

I call your attention to the great murals of industry by 
Frank Brangwyn, the celebrated English etcher, and our own 
Frederick J. Waugh’s war picture, “The Transports.” 

“The Glass Blowers,” by Charles F. Ullrich, A. N. A., in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

In the State Capitol at Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, may be 
seen the great murals of Edwin Austin Blashfield—“Science 
Revealing the Treasures of the Earth.” “The Spirit of Light,” 
celebrating the discovery of oil and its tremendous poten- 
tialities; “The Spirit of Vulcan,” depicting the interior of a 
steel foundry. with the brawny god looking down upon the 
laborers, who have contributed so much to the prosperity of 
the State. 

The Great American etcher, Joseph Pennell, depicted indus- 
try to the fullest extent. Numbered among his great etchings- 
are “Bethlehem Steel Works,” “Old Million Eyes” (Mohoney 
City, Pa.), “The Last of the Scaffolding” (City Hall, Phila- 
delphia), . “Gaillard Cut, Panama,” “Building Hellgate 
Bridge,” “Building Woolworth,” “Gun Dipping Shop at Beth- 
lehem,” “Cambria Steel Works, Johnstowh,” “Making Pig- 
iron” (Middlesborough), “Turning the Big Gun” (Vickers- 
Maxim Works, Sheffield, England), “Sinews of War” (Lib- 
erty Loan poster, 1917). 

“Pittsburgh Personified,” by John W. Alexander—a murali 
decoration in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, depicting the 
spirit of the city of steel. 

“Wood Cutters,” by Horatio Walker—in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo. . . . 

Yours for truth, for facts, and for art. 


* * * 


Try to ride through life on a bluff and eventually you 


will bite the dust. 
* * * 


What an unnecessary amount of hub-bub has been 
raised over the appeal signed by leading bankers and 
others in Europe and a few in the United States for the 
lowering of European tariff walls. Wall Street foolishly 

jumped to the conclusion that this: 
— manifesto would cause America’s 
ABOUT tariff wall to totter. Stocks went 
Te down. Although rather vaguely 
worded, a careful reading reveals that the signers had 
European tariffs, not the American tariff, in mind. 

How the document originated has been kept a mys- 
tery. It never was calculated to bring any very tangible 
results, and its actual effect has been to hurt rather than 
help the object sought. Its influence on our own tariff 
will be absolutely nil. It would have been better had the 
plea not been signed by any American citizen. If, as 
claimed—and apparently with truth—that it was ad- 
dressed only to European governments, then the Ameri- 
can signers should have minded their own business. 

Europeans may want more of our cash, but they don’t 
want more of our advice. 


* * * 
It isn’t success if it doesn’t satisfy. 
x *k * 


Cheer up! The finest flower once was green. 
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How a Steam Engine Generated 
a Unique Business 


The Story of Parker of “Lefax”—How He Started in a Small Way with a Big 


Idea and Built a Nationally Known Business—What He Has 
Learned About “Boiling Down” Information 


a steam engine always gener- 

ates you would reply, “Steam.” 
But you’re wrong. Go over to 
Philadelphia and inquire of John 
C. Parker, president of the Lefax 
Corporation, how his extensive 
and unique notebook business was 
started and he will tell you 
promptly that it was generated by 
a steam engine. Here is the story 
in brief: 

A little over twenty years ago 
Mr. Parker, a mechanical engi- 
neer, invented a special type of 
steam engine. The unusual im- 
portance of it may be inferred 
from the fact’ that he received 
from the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, in 1904, the annual 
gold medal in recognition of his 
invention. Such men as Alexan- 
der Graham Bell and Thomas Ed- 
ison have been recipients of this 
much-coveted medal. 

For several years Mr. Parker’s 
whole energies were devoted to 
the marketing of his engine. As 
one feature of his advertising he 
printed occasionally and in com- 
pact form certain mechanical data 
and tables of great practical value 
to engineers. He found immedi- 
ately that there was such a de- 
mand for these tables that he 
could hardly supply the requests. 
That was in 1912. 


Realized Value of Idea 


1: some one asked you what 


Being possessed of an inventive 
mind, Parker realized that he had 
struck upon something new in 
these tables. He proceeded to 
capitalize his idea by leasing two 
rooms in an office building and 
hiring a young, jobless engineer 
to compile tables. 

He devised a standard size and 
type of sheet on which all the data 
were to be published. This special 
sheet, with distinctive punchings 
for a particular kind of notebook, 
and with a distinctive series of 
lines in the upper right hand cor- 
ner for index purposes, was copy- 
righted. His plan, in brief, was 
to offer the members of the 
engineering profession a certain 
number of data sheets monthly 
for a fixed yearly subscription. 


By Kingsley Grey 

















John C. Parker 

President of the Lefax Corporation. 

Mr. Parker’s unique business grew 

from data sheets used to aid sales 

of a steam engine he invented 
twenty years ago. 

The onlooker in 1912 might 
well have been pardoned for de- 
claring that such an intangible 
proposition could never hope to 
survive the Winter. And indeed 
it was not long before the solitary 
employee of this new corporation 
quit the business. But even in 
that short time sufficient response 
had been obtained from engineers 
to convince Parker that there 
were real possibilities in the idea. 
This caused him to turn his main 
attention to it. Each year saw 
the business grow. To-day it 
occupies two floors instead of two 
rooms of an office building. And 
whereas in 1913 the volume of 
business was $3,500, a decade 
later it had grown to almost a 
third of a million. 

From eight data sheets, which 
was the promised number printed 
the first month, the grand total 
has grown to-day to approximate- 
ly 6,000. And this enormous total 
of separate sheets, which is far 
beyond the number that would 
have appeared by now had the 
original plan been followed, hoids 
the secret of the real growth and 
value of Parker’s idea. 


Others besides engineers proved 
to be equally anxious to obtain in 
compact form a certain amount 
of technical information and 
tables. The result is that the 
catalog of the data sheets now 
runs the whole gamut from 
“Abbreviations, Commercial,” to 
“Zinc, Spelter, Properties.” The 
architect, automobile mechanic, 
draftsman, electrical engineer, 
mining engineer, building con- 
tractor, or surveyor, to cite types 
at random, may now obtain in a 
pocket-size notebook a set of any- 
where from a hundred to several 
hundred closely printed tables 
and data sheets on his specific 
subject. 

These sheets are revised at va- 
rious times, and the purchaser of 
a set on any particular subject 
can, for a small annual subscrip- 
tion price, keep himself supplied 
with up-to-date tables and form- 
ulas. 


Parker is unrelenting in his zeal 
for accuracy. To illustrate: He 
purchased a set of “log” tables 
that had been in print for a num- 
ber of years. He might have taken 
for granted that they were alto- 
gether accurate. But before in- 
corporating them into the “Lefax” 
list he set two young men to 
checking them all through. The 
result was that he found two 
mistakes. He has what is known 
as the “Lefax Honor Roll,” con- 
sisting of the names of those who 
have discovered a mistake in any 
figure or statement on the sheets. 

Branching Out 

The field covered is constantly 
being enlarged. Just recently the 
announcement was made that a 
set of sheets containing data for 
Boy Scouts is being. published. It 
is a far cry from steam engineer- 
ing tables to Boy Scout data. The 
only point in common is that both 
the engineer and the Boy Scout 
want certain information in handy 
form. And Parker supplies it. If 
he had not done so some one else 
surely would have, for it is an 
absolute necessity in this age of 
efficiency and time-saving. 

This feature of efficiency, which 
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C five hundred color 
and upholstery combinations 


1 + fifty body styles and types 


America has greeted Cadillac’s individualization 
of motor car choice with an enthusiasm fully 
equal to that which accompanied its first realiza- 
tion that in this great new line of Cadillac cars 
had been achieved a new and sensational advance 





in motor car performance. 
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To such chassis features as unexampled smoothness 


5 of power, and speed that makes this new Cadillac, 
by the test of actual comparison, one of America’s NG; 
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fastest stock cars, is now joined the unique advan- 
tage of 50 Body Styles and Types and 500 Color 
and Upholstery Combinations. 


It is precisely because of Cadillac’s supremely 
great performance and dependability that this 
unprecedented variety in body offerings is regarded 
as characteristic of Cadillac’s consideration for its 
public, and as important and significant as any of 
Cadillac’s great engineering triumphs. 





The even greater success that (adillac ts achieving - 





The man who buys a new 9o-de- 
gree eight-cylinder Cadillac is not 
especially interested in having his 
attention called to one orthe other 
examples of Cadillac manufactur- 
ing excellence. Be: eh hy 


Heknows thatevery earnest, hon- 
est effort to build a good motor 
car has for its inspiration and ex- 
ample the desire to approach 
Cadillac fineness of fabrication; 
that he will never long for deeper 


motoring satisfaction until and un- 
less a greater Cadillac appears. 
That is why new hosts of buyers 
are flocking to the go-degree Cad- 
illac and surpassing all Cadillac 
sales records for24 years. + + 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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is the real explanation of the suc- 
cess of this unique business, led 
Parker to enlarge the idea to in- 
clude various types of so-cailed 
blank sheets for concise note 
taking. There are over 150 differ- 
ent forms, but all are exactly the 
same size and have the same 
punchings as the data sheets, and 
can, therefore, be carried right in 
a notebook with tables and formu- 
las. The surveyor has at his hand 
blank sheets with certain distinc- 
’ tive markings on which he can 
plot out a piece of land. Or the 
mining engineer can keep a rec- 
ord of a specific drilling opera- 
tion on a sheet printed just for 
that purpose. In this way Parker 
has made possible greater effi- 
ciency in note taking. 

By the way, he has some very 
definite ideas as to how a person 
should take notes, for it has been 
his ability to boil down a vast 
amount of information into small 
compass that has made possible 
the success of the 6,000 Lefax data 
sheets. His rules apply in particu- 
lar, of course, to that class of men 
who must scan many books and 


draw from them just the main 
points for future reference. How- 
ever, the principles set forth are 
fundamental and of value in gen- 
eral to all of us. 

“Before writing down data,” 
says Mr. Parker, “have definitely 
in mind the following important 
facts: 

“1—Keep clearly before you the 
topic or subject under considera- 
tion. 

“2—What you read, read care- 
fully. Do not read a few lines and 
then skip a sentence or two, as 
a thorough understanding is ob- 
tained only when one reads care- 
fully. 

“3—Keep the mind active and 
alert. Do not sit and gaze upon 
a book expecting ideas to come to 
you. 

“4-Try to read between the 
lines so as to get the author’s 
viewpoint, 

“S—Cultivate the critical atti- 
tude. View each point from a neg- 
ative as well as a positive angle, 
so that you know why the state- 
ments you accept are true.” 

The last and perhaps the most 
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remarkable feature of his business 
is that he has absolutely no com- 
petition. 

His was the far-seeing eye that 
saw that this age of speed and 
efficiency stood in need of con- 
densed knowledge which could 
be consulted as easily as one’s 
watch. His was the inventive 
mind that devised the plan. And 
his was the bold spirit that had the 
faith—some would have said, the 
foolhardiness—to put the plan into 
execution. 

There is really nothing profound 
or complicated in the whole thing. 
But that is in its favor. Almost 
all successful inventions are sim- 
ple. How often do we exclaim: 
“Why there’s nothing to that, I 
could have invented it myself if 
I had only thought of it.” And 
that’s just the difference—most of 
us don’t think. To the thinker be- 
long the spoils. 

The Franklin Institute stands 
doubly justified to-day for award- 
ing Mr. Parker a gold medal for 
his steam engine—it generated 
something far more valuable than 
steam. 








Give the “Other Fellow” 


FEW months ago we had 
A occasion to have some 

highly technical work done 
by a man who signed himself 
“counsel.” After it was brought 
to a conclusion, we asked how 
much we owed him. 

“You do not owe me a cent,” 
was his startling reply. “I have 
two things that I always insist 
upon with every client: first, that 
the work done must be absolutely 
satisfactory in every particular, 
and second, that no client of mine 
shall ever pay me quite as much 
as he thinks my services are really 
worth. 

“I need money about as much as 
the average man, but I can not 
afford to have any one feel I have 
gotten the best of any bargain. 
For example, I feel that the job 
I did for you was worth at least 
$200, but I can better afford to ac- 
cept $10 and have you feel that 
my work was worth more, than 
to have you pay me the $200 and 
feel that you have been over- 
charged. And of course, unless 
you are fully satisfied, you owe me 
nothing.” 

Promising to take the matter up 
with my partner and mail the check 
within a few days, I left this 
strange man who insisted that we 
fix his fee at less than we really 
thought his services were worth. 





By Bill Barnhart 


And here’s the way it worked 
out. 

My partner and I had previously 
discussed his portable charge and 
we decided that we would fight to 
the last ditch against payment of 
more than $100 as his “counsel 
fee.” But when I reported our 
conversation, and the man’s 
strange attitude, my associate gave 
voice to the very words which had 
been in my own mind all the way 
back to the office. 

“I wonder, after all, if we did 
properly estimate the value of this 
man’s work, Bill,” he said. “He is 
a wizard in his line and he prob- 
ably knows better than anybody 
else what his services are worth. 
Still, $200 is a lot of money to us 
these days. Do you suppose he 
would feel that we had been cheap 
skates if we offered to split the 
difference and give him a check 
for $150?” 

So the matter was settled, and 
ever since that time we have been 
great boosters for that “counsel” 
who insisted that we fix his fee 
and pay him a little less than we 
felt his services were really worth. 
We have told the story of our ex- 
periences to most of the business 
men of our acquaintance and have 
sent him several new clients. 

The principle of giving the other 
fellow the best of the bargain is 


the Bargain 


the foundation stone of mary 
modern business successes, in di- 
rect contrast with the horse-trad- 
ing spirit of a previous generation 
when any deception was considered 
good business if you could “get 
away with it.” : 

Giving the customer the-best of 
the bargain, a little more service 
than he expects or pays for, has 
been the foundation upon which 
all the great chains of modern 
hotels that now span the country 
have been erected. 

But how does all this affect most 
of us, you say? For we are salaried 
employees. We have no chance to 
name a “counsel fee,” no oppor- 
tunity to determine the price to 
be paid for a product or the quality 
of the article sold. 

But the salaried employee is in 
business for himself. True, he has 
only one customer—his employer 
—who is “the other fellow.” 

But there’s all the difference in 
the world between the employee 
who says, “Humph, I guess I am 
doing as much work as that old 
tightwad of an employer is pay- 
ing me for,” and the workman who 
is always striving to give the 
“other fellow” the best of the bar- 
gain. 

Not one of us can ever afford to 
accept quite so much as he really 
earns. 
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‘You know it when you see it, personality into your business station- 
ery. It just has to be done through 


But it’s hard to define.” 
typography, or color, or illustration 
“What is?” —plus paper. Plus paper good 

6 Personality. oa enough to be really representative of 
your business and its standing. Letter 

paper is bought by the thousand 

A cheap price is something definite sheets. But letters are mailed one by 


which a bid can be based upon. one. Each letter is like a tub. It must 


But you cau’i get a bid on putting stand on its own bottom. 











CRANES -BON 


IT HAS A SPONSOR 





The next time you need stationery, checks, invoices, or statement forms, ask for estimates 
and sample sheets of Cranes Bond No. 29—a4 fine all new white rag bond paper 


which is used by the largest business financial institutions and industrial compantie:. 


CRANE e» COMPANY, inc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NOWLEDGE iis power” 

and in knowledge there is 
safety. The business man who 
knows his total daily sales, ex- 
penses, and gross and net profits; 
who knows these totals for the 
week, the month, and the year, 
and who knows how they compare 
with other days, other months, 
and other years, possesses the 
knowledge which means both 
power and safety. 


The Remington Bookkeeping 
Machine has made this complete 
knowledge possible for every busi- 
ness house. It furnishes the figures 
from which you can obtain a daily 
business report on every one of 
these vital subjects. 


This report is like a great 
searchlight which banishes doubt 
and insures certainty; which il- 


lumines the dark corners of every 
business problem. 


Users of the Remington Book- 
keeping Machine find that time, 
cost and labor saving go hand in 
hand with this great service. This 
machine is incomparable for its 
efficiency, accuracy, and the com- 
plete service that it renders. It 
simplifies every bookkeeping task, 
saves time by combining several 
operations in one, and always 
does a complete job, which calls 
for no supplementary work or cal- 
culations. Simple, strong, dura- 
ble, easy to learn and to operate. 

A demonstration, on your own 
work, will be convincing. A card 
or phone call to us or our nearest 
office will bring a demonstration 
at any time, with no obligation 
on your part. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Bookkeeping Machine Department 


374 Broadway 











Branches Everywhere 


New York 
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Your City—Is It Going 
Right or Wrong? 
(C ontinued from page 24) 


What about manufacturing in- 
dustries? Are they well function- 
ing or struggling industries? 
What are the reasons? Is it lack 
of necessary capital, poor manage- 
ment, marketing complications, 
labor difficulties, or absence of 
proper inducements. 

If there is no manufacturing de- 
eveloped yet, then what are the 
possibilities? What kind of indus- 
try is most applicable and in har- 
mony with the prevailing condi- 
tions of raw materials, communi- 
cative facilities, fuel for motive 
power, labor, markets? What are 
the most logical avenues towards 
promotion of useful industry? 

The problem of attracting in- 
dustry from the outside is now 
very complex, very expensive, and 
often fruitless. 

Manufacturing in the United 
States has reached its peak. Over 
300,000 manufacturing plants rep- 
resenting an invested capital of 
$45,000,000,000, employing over 
9,000,000 wage-earners produced in 
1925 over $70,000,000,000 of man- 
ufactured. articles, equivalent to 
$636 for every man, woman, and 
child. Most of it—$65,773,000,000 
—was consumed in this country, 
or wasted, for our exports for 1925, 
including raw materials, were only 
$4,227,000,000. 


A Million Retailers 


Our industry must gradually and 
eventually undergo a severe proc- 
ess of reorganization, elimination, 
contraction and perhaps, decentral- 
ization, for the sake of economy in 
raw materials, motive power, labor, 
and distribution costs. 

Cities that are ambitious to be- 
come industrial centers, as most 
cities are, should take cognizance 
of these facts and thus avoid mis- 
takes. 

Abandoned modern factory 
buildings and unused up-to-date 
machinery are living monuments 
of an epoch of unfounded indus- 
trial aspirations that caused heavy 
financial losses to thousands of 
patriotic city folks. Manufactur- 
ing centers were established in 
places thousands of miles away 
from the sources of raw materials. 
The elementary requirements, such 
as proper placements of industry, 
decent human habitations, water 
supply and canalization, communi- 
cation, educational and _ recrea- 
tional facilities were grossly neg- 
lected. 

Now, the business institutions 
of your city—the service group— 
how do they fare? Let’s begin 
with the retail establishments, 
stores. How large is the local 


market or the purchasing power 
of the community? Figure on the 
maximum purchasing power of all 
the people, stretch it as wide as it 
can be expanded by the genius of 
modern salesmanship and count 
the number of retail stores, mail 
order catalogs, peddlers, vendors, 
bargain, fire and bankruptcy sel- 
lers. Ascertain for yourself the 
exact status of the retail trade and 
its hazards and waste. 

The number of retail stores of all 
descriptions known, are estimated 
by some as being to-day, 750,000, 
but a more accurate estimate may 
bring it to over 1,000,000—or one 
store for every 110 people, which 
is equal to the purchasing power 
of twenty-two average families. 


An Abnormal Community 


Too much impetus and freedom 
in developing our retail distribut- 
ing system must result in harmful 
effects on the welfare of the city. 
In most cities even the blind can 
see the over-development of retail 
stores with prices of commodities 
mounting high, due to excessive 
sales costs, wastes, and uncalled 
for efficiency. 

The population of the city trade 
territory is limited, and no artificial 
sales stimulus or miracle of install- 
ment credits can increase the nor- 
mal demands of the people. 

To illustrate the abnormality of 
conditions in some cities, and espe- 
cially in those of 3,000 to 35,000 
population, the findings of an ex- 
perimental survey of a city in the 
Middle West with a population of 
30,000 are illuminative. 

There were found very favorable 
conditions for manufacturing and 
industrial growth, but no proper 
plans for a layout of industrial 
tracts, no city planning whatever, 
an acute housing shortage even for 
the present population, 30 per cent. 
of the houses unfit as habitations, 
lack of a sewage system, and no 
plans for a water system. The 
local people exercised very little 
energy for building up their city 
industrially, and little encourage- 
ment was given financially to local 
industries. Of a number of manu- 
facturing plants, only two or three 
were financed with local capital. 

On the other hand, 415 retail 
stores of which 120 are groceries, 
competed very strenuously for the 
trade of 10,000 families including 
city, county and tributary terri- 
tory, an average of one store for 
every 25 families. This certainly 
was. an extravagant waste of 
human energy and money that 
could be directed for the upbuild- 
ing of a larger city. 

In the county, of 95 per cent. 
available agricultural land, approx- 
imately 40 per cent. was ina state of 
semi-intensive cultivation, and its 
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population was decreasing annually 
at the rate of 6 per cent. 

The best citizens were blind to 
these conditions, but have begun 
to take steps toward improvement 
after getting the above facts, — 

What about the public utilities 
lighting, heating, electric trolleys, 
telephones, busses? Are they func. 
tioning properly and _ profitably? 
Do they get our moral and finan- 
cial backing and co-operation? 

The public utilities of the city 
are the arteries of its life blood, the 
avenues of social and economic in- 
tercourse of the people. We must 
make good our promissory notes 
and franchises and demand from 
them the maximum of efficient, 
useful service. 

The guardians of your savings 
and accumulated wealth, the finan- 
cial agencies, banks, insurance 
companies, should not over-de- 
velop, but should, in as much as 
possible, help useful local industry 
and enterprises. 

Planning the city for to-morrow, 
for the future, entails knowledge of 
the past and present; aside from 
the laws of economic harmony and 
equilibrium constantly at work, in- 
telligent and constructive direction 
and guidance are pre-eminent and 
vital, and can only be accom- 
plished through co-operative or- 
ganization. 


Phenomenal Progress 


Nothing is more effective than 
when the people of the community 
learn their status and needs and re- 
spond to the spirit of self-better- 
ment. Then all the people, irre- 
spective of station of life, banker, 
merchant, industrialist, farmer 
professional men and women, 
public servants, working men and 
women, get together, forget differ- 
ences, and work shoulder to shoul- 
der to transform their city into a 
larger, richer, and better place in 
which to live. 

A powerful dynamic Common- 
wealth of 110,000,000 people, scat- 
tered in 75,000 community settle- 
ments, have banded together on 


principles of liberty and equality to 


accumulate within a period of 150 
years a wealth of nearly $400,000,- 
000,000 in raw materials and ac- 
commodations worthy of being 
mentioned and remembered. 

A phenomenal progress that 
could be told.in figures only. 

1—Improved and productive agri- 


cultural lands, 506,068,000 acres 
operated in 6,372,263 farms. 

2—Virgin forest, 131,000,000 acres 
containing 1,600,000,000,000 board 
feet of virgin timber and 600,000,- 
000,000 feet of second growth tim- 
ber. 


3—Short tons of coal, 3,551,806,- 
000,000. 


4—Recoverable oil, 9,150,000,000 
barrels. 





FOR 
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Growth in use 
of Sheet Steel 


‘Why this swing to 


SHEET STEEL? 


From 1909 to 1926 the demand for Sheet 
Steel increased more than 400 per cent—a 
striking tribute to the quality of service ren- 
dered by this modern material. 


We travel today in rugged Sheet Steel trains 
or motor cars which insure maximum safe- 
ty. This same Sheet Steel transportation 
that has brought the products of the world 
to your door, has given you the 
world for a market. 


The buildings we occupy are be- 


uct, has made the plasterer an artisan. Per- 
manent beauty of texture and color can be 
built into both interiors and exteriors. And 
the walls take a one-hour fire rating. Com- 
bined with Sheet Steel framework, doors, 
trim, wall panels, ceilings and roofs, every 
piece of combustible can be removed from 
construction. Such walls are economical 





ing made fire safe through Sheet 
Steel construction and equip- 
ment—files, desks, cabinets,doors, 
window sash and trim. Firescan- 
not gain headway where combus- 
tiblesare broken upintosmall quan- 
tities and confined in Sheet Steel. 


Metal lath, a Sheet Steel prod- 





for both residences and business. 


Beauty has been made useable for both 
offices and homes. Finishes can be applied 

This trade-mark stenciled 

on galvanized Sheet Steel is 


definite insurance to the 
buyer that every sheet so 
branded is of prime quality 
— full weight for the gauge 
stamped on the sheet— 
never less than 28 gauge— 
and that the galvanizing is 
of the full weight and qual- 
ity established by the SHEET 
STEEL TRADE EXTENSION 
CoMMITTEE specification. 


to Sheet Steel that resist dirt, smoke and 
wear. Liquid spilled on Sheet Steel is 
harmless. A cigarette can burn itself out 
on a Sheet Steel dresser without damage. 


It is natural that this superior service of 
Sheet Steel is leading to an ever-widening 
range of uses, for industry, for schools 
and institutions, for mines, for farms and 
homes. Information on request. SHEET 
Street Trape Extension CommirTrTer, 
Ottver Bumpine, PittssurcH, Pa. 


SHEET STEEL 


FO R SERVIC FE 
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The illustration above is from a photograph of a re- 
inforced concrete apartment building in Chicago. 
The rate of construction of frame and floor slabs is 
by the figures at the left of the illustration. 








For early occupancy- 
Use Concrete 


UILDINGS started almost over night, and 


completed in the fastest possible time, regard- 
les’ of season — 





That is what reinforced concrete construction is 
accomplishing for owners of industrial and mercan- 
tile buildings, theaters, hotels and apartment houses 
in every section of the country. 






Plan your buildings for reinforced concrete. It 
will save time and money. 

















Write for booklets on Winter Con- 
struction.” There is no obligation 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 








A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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5—Available water power, 90 per 
cent.—34,818,000 horse power, and 
50 per cent.—55,030,000 horse power. 


6—Abundant mineral resources of 
every description. 


7—Developed electric power, 65.- 
801,558,000 Kilowatt-hours 


8—Transportation facilities of 
250,000 miles of railways, 43,931 
miles of electric tramways, 45,474,- 
000 miles of ‘telephone wires, and 
1,853,250 miles of telegraph wires. 
Improved inland waterways, ports, 
and a first grade commercial marine 
system of 27,000 ships to a total ton- 
nage of 18,000,000. 


9—Financial institutions of 28,841 
banks with aggregate resources of 
$62,651,037,000, savings of $23,134,- 
52,000, _ and_ insurance policies 
aggregating $63,779,740,000. 

10—Over 25,000,000 homes. 

11—Public elementary and sec- 


ondary schools, over 314,000 and 
1,162 colleges and universities. 


12—Motor vehicles, 20,000,000, 
and rural roads, 3,002,916 miles, and 
500,000 miles of surfaced highways. 


13—Manufacturing establish- 
ments, 300,000 with invested capital 
in buildings and machinery, $45,- 

000,000,000. 

These resources are adequate 
enough and of a magnitude suff- 
cient to imbue anybody with cour- 
age of initiative to do greater 
things. 

Your city is a unit of this Com- 
monwealth and should not fail to 
exercise the utmost initiative to 
benefit proportionally from this 
store of wealth. 





An intense hour will do more 
than dreamy years. 
—H. W. Beecher. 


* * * 


Every piece of work is not as 
good as you can make it, in which 
you have palmed off imperfect, 
meagerly thought, niggardly in ex- 
ecution, upon mankind, every 
hasty or slovenly performance 
should rise up against you in the 
court of your own heart and con- 
demn you for a thief. 

—R. L. Stevenson. 





Son Asks for Forbes 
The Editor: 


Your magazine gives us, for the 
small sum of $5 per year, all that 
would be useful to us if we paid 
some Research Bureau many times 
that amount. 

My son has just completed his 
first year in the University of Illinois, 
and it is the only magazine that he 
has asked to have sent to him from 
home. We think that an eighteen- 
year old boy who asks for “Forses” 
and ends his first year at college as 
an honor student, surely is not wast- 
ing much of his time. 

W. J. BALL 
President, Tri-City Electric Co., 
Moline, Il. 
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N., all the two-gun men are : the movies 


OU’LL find them, blazing away, in executive 
offices the country over. 


And they always get their man! 


They use the telephone exclusively for firing into 
the “oreat open spaces”’—for incoming and outgo- 
ing calls. 


And the Dictograph for snort-range work—for 
the inter-office calls that put such a burden on the 
office switchboard and tie up individual instruments, 
and result in exasperating delays, wasted time, need- 
less steps, lost efficiency. 


If you want to put your office on the two-gun 
efficiency basis, if you want to be quick on the talk- 










““YOUR 





cAddress 


Send me a 
BUSINESS 


trigger, arrange for a demonstration of the Dictograph. 


You'll install one, pronto, when you see how wide, 
free and handsome this tried and true system of in- 
terior communication worl 


Write to the Dictoc. “a Propucts Corpo- 
RATION, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City, or to 
any of our branches or agencies, located in principal 
cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
Get your man...no waiting ...n0 walking 
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copy of your booklet, 
AT YOUR FINGER TIPS’’ 
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Downtown San Francisco is growing so rapidly that a new sky-line picture has to be taken every few months. This is the latest ene. 


San Francisco—Western Headquarters 


By CAPEN A. FLEMING 


Manager, Industrial Department 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


N easi.rn furniture manufac- 
A turer who recently bought a 
site in the heart of San 
Francisco, on which is now being 
built a large furniture factory, ex- 


plained some of the reasons that 
governed his decision. 


His site, selected after a complete 
survey, was chosen, among other 
reasons, because he wanted to be 
close to the ‘‘back doors’’ of the 
largest possible number of retail 
store customers, and because he 
valued the advertising gained from 
a location in San Francisco, on a 
main artery of travel. Freight serv- 
ice and general distribution facilities 
being equal at various points in the 
San Francisco Bay area, he selected 
the city itself because within its 
limits he found 68 per eent. greater 
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PART IL 


population than within the switch- 
ing limits of any other Bay point. 


The signboards of the San Fran- 
cisco manufacturer are up in Japan 
and California foodstuffs are sold 
and eaten a thousand miles up the 
Yangtse. On the Atlantic Coast the 
San Franciscan competes with mid- 
western distribution points, as to 
freight rates, as far inland as Pitts- 
burgh. But his primary market is 
right at his backdoor, in San Fran- 
cisco, the Bay area and the populous 
territory that is served from here at 
lower freight cost than from either 
southern or northern points. 


The Transportation Situation 


OW easily this market is 
served from San Francisco! 
Here are the terminals of all trans- 


continental lines serving the mid- 
continent. From here, also, three 
rail lines run into the northern 
counties of California and one to 
the northwest Pacific Coast. Three 
others reach southward, down the 
rich valleys to the southern coun- 
ties, and from there east. No other 














More people pass daily through San Francisco’s 

famous Ferry Building than through any other 

one terminal station in the: world—a tremendous 
market at your door. 
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city west of the Mississippi provides 
such a ramification of rail trans- 
portation. Similarly, San Francisco 
Bay, the largest landlocked harbor 
in the world, is the home port for 
113 steamship services and a port 
of eall for almost every ship afloat 
in the Pacific. And, reaching north 
and south along the Sacramento and 
Joaquin rivers, stern-wheel 
steamers ply their picturesque and 
profitable trade, carrying San Fran- 
cisco merchandise to interior cities 
and towns, and returning with decks’ 
piled high with agricultural produce. 


San 


The value and the tonnage of re- 
ceipts and shipments from the Port 
of San Franciseo for 1925 exceeded 
the figures of the three other Pacific 
Coast ports combined as follows: 


Tons Value 
San Francisco, 37,964,228  $2,304,222,335 





Los Angeles, 22,444,000 741,911,000 
Seattle, 7,848,000 772,832,000 
Portland, 4,199,000 est. 300,000,000 
Total of 


Los Angeles, 
Seattle and 


Portland, 34,491,000 $1,814,743,000 


(Figures for San Francisco are from 
Annual Report, Chief of Engineers, U. 8. 
Army, 1925; for Los Angeles from Sta- 
tistical Department, Los Angeles Harbor 
Commission; for Portland from Port of 
Portland Commission, Traffic Bureau; for 
Seattle from Port of Washington Annual 
Report.) 


From the manufacturers’ stand- 
point the Port of San Francisco is 
the natural gateway to 900,000,000 
people, a market which has as yet 
been hardly touched by California 
manufactured output. 

















ADVERTISEMENT 


The Value of Central Location 


The Eastern manufacturer seek- 
ing a Pacifie Coast location finds 
that the trails of ’49—and the ocean 
traffic—that converged at San Fran- 
cisco still converge here, and so do 
the population and industry of the 
Pacific slope. The little shipyards 
that started up to meet the needs 
of clipper ships have become great 
drydocks capable of receiving battle- 
ships; the forges that hammered out 
wagon hardware grew to foundries 
and steel mills. In 1923, to use the 
latest available government figures, 
there were over four hundred metal 
working plants, with a total annual 
product value of $47,000,000 and a 
payroll of more than 7,000 men earn- 
ing wages above $10,500,000. Similar- 
ly, and with the development of her 
vast productive back country, the 
food products industry manufac- 
tured in its 418 plants an output 
worth $109,000,000, and furnished 
employment to 7,300 employees with 
an annual payroll of nearly ten 
million dollars. Coffee and spices 
alone amounted to $24,000,000 year- 
ly from twenty busy plants. The 
market reaches to the Mississippi 
River, and beyond. Today, San 
Francisco’s 42 square miles produce 
$529,000,000 annually in manufac- 
tures, or as much as the whole of 
California gave forth in 1909. Put- 
ting it another way, with less than 
two per cent. of the entire Bay Dis- 
trict area, the city itself produces 
one-third of the $1,379,415,000 of 
yearly manufactures that come from 
this district of 2,464 square miles. 








Downtown office-building and loft districts overlooking the bay--headquarters for light industry. 
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San Francisco Furniture Exchange is the only 
one west of Chicago. 


Many Industries Focus Here 


Some of the lines of industry of 
which San Francisco is the center 


for the Pacific Coast are: 


The furniture industry, San 
Francisco having, in addition to her 
69 furniture factories, the only 
Furniture Exchange west of Chi- 
cago. 


The apparel manufacturing center 
with a new eleven-story Apparel 
Center Building just being erected 
to provide a market center for this 
growing industry. 


The sugar industry, the only cane 
sugar refineries on the Coast being 
here, one of which is the largest in 


. the world. 


The coffee industry, with twenty 
coffee roasting plants in San Fran- 
cisco. San Francisco has become so 
well recognized nationally as the 
Western coffee center that the 
United States Government has re- 
cently ordered that all bids for coffee 
ordered by the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict shall be opened in San Fran- 
cisco. 


The bag industry, San Francisco 
having four out of the seven bag 
factories on the Coast. 


The steel industry, with the larg- 
est mills on the Coast. 


Cordage and wire rope industry, 
the largest plants on the Coast in 
both lines being located here. 


Envelope industry, with three en- 
velope making plants, one of which 
is the largest west of Chicago. 


Paper boxes and cartons—San 
Francisco leads the packing case in- 
dustry in the West, two plants here 
being larger than any others west of 
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Chicago. In the vicinity of San 
Francisco the paper itself for these 
cartons is made from waste paper. 


Glass bottles and containers—The 
two San Francisco plants are far 
larger than any others in the West, 
and their volume makes San Fran- 
cisco easily the leader in this line. 


Chocolate—San Francisco’s four 
chocolate plants virtually have the 
chocolate-making field to themselves, 
one of the plants here being the 
largest west of the Atlantic Seaboard. 
20,000,000 pounds of chocolate are 
produced in San Francisco annually. 


Tennis racquets, glace fruits— 
many other industries might be 
added to the list here given, in 
which San Francisco is recognized 
Pacific Coast manufacturing head- 
quarters. 











Largest lithographing plant west of Rochester, 


New York. It reaches to the clock-tower. 


Abundant Power at Low Cost 


Hydro-electric power and crude 
oil supply low-cost power that may 
be depended upon. San Francisco 
industries are never tied up for lack 
of them. Large industrials whose 
use of power runs into huge quanti- 
ties each month may purchase a 
considerable portion of their re- 
quirements for as low as 54% mills 
per Kwh. Industrials, such as ce- 
ment mills and chemical industries 
whose power requirements are con- 
tinuous and fairly steady for the 
greater part of the day, purchase 





The Pacific Fleet stages a party in the Bay. 
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The Great Highway—San Francisco’s ocean-front esplanade and playground “for all the people.” 
(Taken Feb. 22nd.) 


their electric energy for an average 
cost of 74% to 8 mills per Kwh. San 
Francisco is also adequately sup- 
plied with manufactured gas for 
domestic, commercial as well as for 
industrial purposes. In ease of 
crude oil, a barrel at $1.00 will sup- 
ply an amount of heat measured in 
B. T. U.’s equal to that obtained 
from $1.50 worth of natural gas at 
30e per 1,000 cubic feet, or $2.35 
worth of coal at $10.00 per ton. 


Consistent Prosperity 


San Francisco, with its large im- 
mediate buying market, is singularly 
free from ‘‘ups and downs.’’ For 
many reasons, depressions that some- 
times are said to ‘‘sweep the coun- 
try’’ are felt here not at all, or as 
the ripples of a wave that has spent 
its force. Industry is so completely 
diversified that. neither temporary 
depressions nor exceptional pros- 
perity in any one line makes itself 
felt seriously in the city as a whole. 
The buying market is always here, 
always fairly stable, and free alike 
from economic depressions and 
orgies of wasteful extravagance. 


New Merchandising Methods 


Small-quantity ordering by deal- 
ers, rapid changes in styles, swift 
obsolescense due to inventions in 
fields such as radio equipment—all 
place a yearly greater carrying burden 
on the manufacturers’ shoulders, 
and call for closer proximity to the 
market served. Important in the 
East, these new factors are even 
more weighty in getting and holding 


the rich trade of the Pacific Coast. 


and the Far West, and for all this 
area San Francisco offers recognized 
advantages. Her present manufac- 
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turing output is three and one-half 
times as much, per square mile of 
city area, as that of Portland, Ore., 
to the north, and more than eight 
times as much per square mile as 
that .of Los Angeles, to the south, 
and there is plenty of room for 
more industries along her magnifi- 
cent harbor frontage, and belt-line 
and other switching areas. 


To meet the specific needs of man- 
ufacturers who are studying the 
problem of location on the Pacific 
Coast, the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, in its Industrial De- 
partment, has established an engi- 
neering information service, free on 
request. To take advantage of it 
you need only write for a question- 
naire, which, when filled out and re- 
turned, will enable the Industrial 
Department to picture your prob- 
lem and undertake the preparation 
for you of an unbiased engineering 
report. This study and report will 
be made by the department’s Indus- 
trial Engineer and submitted to you 
without cost or obligation. 


Write to the Industrial Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce, San 
Francisco, California, for the ques- 
tionnaire, or for any specific in- 
formation desired. 








Midwinter scene (Jan. 8) in Golden Gate Park. 
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How Six Rules Helped Bloom 


to Head 44,000 Workers 
(Continued from page 12) 


in the maintenance or operating 
end of the business.’ ” 


Following the catastrophe in 
San Francisco in 1906, a big tele- 
phone reconstruction program was 
undertaken and Bloom went west 
as general superintendent of plant 
for the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
eraph Company. As an Easterner 
of the old school he carried with 
him some doubts about the won- 
derful things he had heard of the 
Pacific Coast. 

“But after living there nine 

months,” he said with a laugh, “I 
at least understood the outlook of 
the man who said that if Columbus 
had only discovered the Pacific 
coast, Maine and New Hampshire 
would not have been heard of even 
yet.” 
- After a strenuous period of work 
on the coast Bloom went to Ber- 
muda for a much needed rest and 
the day he returned met an official 
of the company as he entered the 
building. 

“Hello, Bloom,” he said, “I have 
been trying to reach you. Can you 
go to St. Louis to-morrow?” 

Bloom hesitated. “Yes,” he as- 
sented, rather reluctantly. 

“Well,” came the casual reply “I 


5-Year “Emergency” Job 


would like to have you go down 
and take charge of the operating of 
the Southwestern companies as 
vice-president.” These companies 
served Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma. 

At the end of two years he re- 
ceived a call from H. B. Thayer, 
then vice-president of the A. T. & 
T. Co. It was one more example 
of requisitioning Bloom in case of 

















Employees of the Western Electric Company listening to an address by the 
president of the company by means of a loud speaker device perfected by the 
company 


emergency. “Can you go to Chi- 
cago. to-morrow?” Mr. Thayer 
asked him. “We want you to act 
as receiver for the Central Union 
Telephone Company.” Bloom 
went and that stay lasted five 
years. During this time he was 
made vice-president of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company and 
president of the Indiana Bell and 
the Ohio Bell Telephone com- 
panies. He returned to New York 
in 1922 as a vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. His new position had 
particular reference to the commer- 
cial and operating interests of the 
company. His next move was in 
August, 1926, when he was asked 
to take the presidency of the West- 
ern Electric Company. 




















Interior of one of Western Electric’s enormous foundries 





“It would be interesting to know 
some of the business rules which 
you have put into practice on your 
way up the ladder,” I said to Mr. 
Bloom. 


“Many of them were borrowed 
from Charles E. Perkins,” was his 
quick answer. “Mr. Perkins was 
for many years president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad and he was a brilliant and 
capable executive. His methods 
of work always appealed to me, 
and these six rules of his I have 
endeavored to follow in my own 
business relationships : 


1—Never do, or undertake to do, 
vourself what can be done suffi- 
ciently ‘well by a subordinate. There 
are things enough which cannot be 
done sufficiently well by subordi- 
nates to occupy your time and mind. 


2—Trust those under you and let 
each one work out his problems, for 
the most part, himself; otherwise 
your subordinates will not learn to 
depend on themselves, but upon 
you. 

3—Keep as much as possible out 
of petty everyday details. Let 
stated reports be made to your ad- 
jutants, if you choose, but do not 
take it upon yourself to see them 
all. So long as the machine works 
smoothly you should be a looker-on, 
except as to those particular parts 
of it which, because others cannot 
do them well enough, you yourself 
may undertake to attend to. It is 
a mistake to assume that others are 
less able, or less attentive than we 
are. 


4—Never allow the gossip of the 
camp to-reach you. It is inevitable 
and the less you hear of it the better 
fitted you are to conduct matters of 
importance. 
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new Santa fe train de-Luxe 


You really enter sunny California the mo- 
ment you step aboard one of the five famous 
Santa Fe cross-continent trains. 


The new Chief —extra fare— is the finest and fast- 
est of the Santa Fe California trains. Only two 


business days on the way. Daily beginning Nov. 
14, 1926. 


$10.00 extra fare from Chicago and $8.00 from 
Kansas City. For luxury—supreme comfort—and 
charming refinement it is unparalleled in the world 
of transportation. 


Fred Harvey Club and Dining car service sets the 
standard. 


You will want to take the Indian-detour—by Har- 
veycar through the land of prehistoric America. 
Also stop at Grand Canyon. 
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5—Require the minutest accuracy 
in money matters; to which end the 
auditor of accounts should call at- 
tention to every departure, no mat- 
ter how small or seemingly unim- 
portant, from well established regu- 
lations and usages. 


6—Always regard the feelings and 
the prerogatives of those above and 
below you. Do to others as you 
would wish to be done by under 
similar circumstances. 


It would be difficult to visualize 
Edgar Bloom’s future. With his 
remarkable gift of vision, energy, 
and clear-sighted power of analysis 
it seems to have no horizon. As 
president of the Western Electric 
Company he is at the head of-the 
largest company in the world man- 
ufacturing communication equip- 
ment, operating factories in Chi- 
cago, Kearny, N. J., and Philadel- 
phia, and distributing houses in 
thirty-two of the principal cities of 
the country, with a personnel of 
more than 44,000 men and women 
and a current volume of business 
which in 1926 will approximate a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 


Largest Purchaser in Industry 


Since 1882 the company has 
manufactured a large part of the 
telephone equipment used by the 
Bell system, and it manufactures 
other electrical equipment in the 
communication field. In addition 
it acts as the purchasing and sup- 
ply department for the Bell sys- 
tem. Thus the Western Electric 
brings to the system the double 
benefits of mass production and 
mass purchasing. This purchasing 
job is said to be the largest in in- 
dustry. 

Western Electric had its begin- 
ning in 1869 when the only com- 
mercial application of electricity of 
any magnitude was the telegraph. 
Its development, therefore, has 
paralleled the development of the 
electrical industry and has been 
both rapid and spectacular. 


Trend Toward Decentralization 


Up to a year ago its activities 
embraced not only telephone man- 
ufacture but the operation of an ex- 
tensive foreign business, and in 
the United States it was the larg- 
est distributor of electrical sup- 
plies. This supply business alone 
in 1925 amounted to $60,000,000 a 
year. As at present constituted, 
however, the company illustrates 
an economic tendency relatively 
new in business, namely, decentral- 
ization into individual operating 
units as opposed to the normal 
policy of expansion through the 
absorption of other companies. 


Last year Western Electric dis- 
posed of its foreign interests and 
gave its supply distributing organ- 
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A BETTER,STURDIER 1%-ION 


Increased Earning Power 








Demand for Graham Brothers 14%-Ton Truck 
increases steadily, rapidly. Owners profit by 
its economical, dependable work, under ail 
conditions of road and load. Buyers buy 
again. Fleets grow. 


It hasearnedits preference by itsearning power. 


Now an improved 1%-Ton assures even 
greater value at the same low initial cost. 


Graham Brothers consider a change an im- 
provement, only when it adds definitely to 
the truck’s value. These improvements do— 


Seven-inch Frame—a sturdier chassis and 
longer truck life. 


Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge 
Brothers 34-Ton Commercial Cars, 
meet 91% of allhauling requirements. 








Steering Gear—greater ruggedness and 
easier handling. 


Motor—recent improvements adding to its 
long life and dependable performance. 


Shorter over-all Length—without re- 
ducing space for load. 


Longer Brake Life — four brake bands, 
operated by service pedal, 'increase life of 
linings and drums. 


Dodge Brothers Dealers everywhere will 
show you this better, sturdier Graham 
Brothers 144-Ton Truck—and show you its 
capacity for work in your business. 


1%-TON CHASSIS - - - - $1245 
2-TON CHASSIS - - oe 1445 
(Disc Wheels With Dual a Optional) 
1-TON CHASSIS, (G-BOY) - 
f. o. b. Detroit 


- GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS 
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SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS, 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





















mericas 


limate demands this 
mazing Lumber 


HEAT 


“ 
“Sg WIND — 


{NOT CUT FROM TREES} 


in every 


home! 


It makes houses warmer in Winter 

+++ cooler in Summer +++ saves fuel 

+++ protects health - ++ Already used 
in 90,000 homes. 


CIENTIFIC men have 
known for years that wood 
lumber, masonry and other usual 
wall and roof materials used 
alone cannot give the protection 
needed in our variable Ameri- 
can climate. 


In Summer, the sun’s heat 
beats right into the house: caus- 
ing hot, stuffy rooms. 


In Winter, costly furnace heat 
leaks out fast: causing cold, 
draughty rooms and wasting fuel. 


Then five years ago, an amaz- 
ing lumber was produced that 
ends this discomfort and waste 
... at little or no extra building 
cost. 


This lumber is Celotex. It is 
not cut from trees, but manu- 
factured in broad strong boards 
from the tough fibres of cane. It 
is enduring . . . scientifically 
sterilized and waterproofed. It 


is stronger in walls than wood 
and many times better as insu- 
lation. 


People everywhere have 
adopted it. Already more than 
90,000 homes have been built in 
accordance with this new Amer- 
ican building standard. 


Thus Celotex takes its place 
as one of the country’s fastest 
growing basic industries. From 
a production of 12 million square 
feet in 1922, the demand for 
Celotex has increased to a pres- 
ent yearly output of over 220 
million feet ... much more than 
the combined production of all 
other manufacturers of insula- 
tion used for building purposes. 


Complete information about 
Celotex may be secured by ad- 
dressing The Celotex Company, 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Illinois. 





CELOTEX 
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ization a separate identity under a 
newly incorporated organization 
known as the Graybar Electric 
Company. These changes, to- 
gether with the separate incorpor- 
ation of its engineering labora- 
tories, have been in the interest: 
of greater efficiency through spe- 
cialization. 

The Hawthorne Works of the 
company, near Chicago, is one of 
the largest industrial units in 
America. Its more than one hun- 
dred buildings occupy an:area of 
over two hundred acres and jin its 
shops there are more than 3,500,- 
000 square feet of floor space. It 
employs normally over 28,000 
people. It has its own gas plant, 
power plant, railroad, newspaper, 
fire department, laundry, hospital, 
store, and educational courses, and 
feeds more people in its restaurants 
than any other eating establish- 
ment in Chicago. 

In 1924 the number of employees 
at Hawthorne reached the total of 
41,000, (said to be the largest num- 
ber ever employed in a single 
plant). And the plant was deemed 
to have reached its limit. Plans 
were accordingly pushed for the 
building of an Eastern factory on 
the Jersey meadows, midway be- 
tween Newark and Jersey City, 
and manufacturing operations be- 
gan there in 1925. 

Some idea of the current pro- 
duction may be gained from the 
statement that last year the com- 
pany manufactured 1,250,000 tele- 
phones and consumed in the man- 
ufacture of telephone cable more 
than 36,000,000,000 feet of wire. 
And 25,000 carloads of freight 
is the 1925 record of receipts and 
shipments of the Hawthorne plant. 

We are entering into a new era 
of communication and the use of 
electricity is still in its infancy. 
..en like Edgar S. Bloom are 
needed in every branch of business 
life, but nowhere will they have 
greater opportunity to use broad 
vision and clear understanding 
than in this great field of intercom- 
munication, where they are per- 
fecting and utilizing the power of 
that magic force which carries the 
voice of the East into the distance 
of the West and brings back its 
message. 





Constant Reader 


The Editor: 

I have been a constant reader of 
Fores for several years and always 
find lots of good information and 
many excellent ideas between its 
covers. Many of the policies of our 
small corporation have been based on 
ideas gleaned from ForsEs. 


N. B. C. STITELER, 
KD President 


Jamestown Block & Tile 
Ce. inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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INDIA CORD Ps 


Comfort & Long Wear— 
Ideally Combined 


It is easy to see why this balloon tire con- 
struction makes the ideal combination. 


Four plies of cords at side-walls allow 

the extreme flexing action under low 
: air pressure, which puts comfort into 
balloon tires. Six plies of cords under 
. the tread give the necessary protection 
against punctures and road wear. 


INDIA automobile balloons and bus bal- 
loons (with 6-8 plies, etc.) have proved 
the value of this INDIA patented con- 
struction. 


Go to an INDIA dealer and see how the 
INDIA balloon is made. Try one—with a 
True-Blue (HEAT-PROOF) Inner Tube. 
You'll then understand better why it is 
that INDIA balloons give you the utmost 
uninterrupted mileage you can buy. 






INDIA 
Balloons and 
; Bus Balloons 








The INDIA dealer franchise is an extremely 
valuable concession on which to build a suc- 
cessful tire business. Inquiries are solicited 
from men or concerns who may be interested 
in this franchise for certain open territories. | 








INDIA TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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U. Ss. 
STEAM And WATER POWER 
PLANTS 








Shaded Area indicates 
Engineering and Con- 
struction Work of 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 


U. S. 
STEAM POWFR 
LANTS 











; 5 total steam generating capacity of the 
light and power industry of the country re- 


ported by ELECTRICAL WORLD for 1925, from 
data collected by the U.S. Geological Survey and 
the U. S. Census Bureau, was 17,950,000 horse 
power. The total steam generating capacity de- 
signed and installed or under construction by 
Stone & Webster is 1,680,000 horse power. The 
corresponding total water power generating capa- 
cities are 8,500,000 horse power and 1,020,000 
horse power. The combined totals of steam and 
water power for the country is 26,450,000 horse 
power and for Stone & Webster construction 
2,700,000 horse power. Can we help you in plan- 


ning new plants or extensions? 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


etn ep / 





DESIGN: BUILD J 
OPERATE! 
FINANCE 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 









SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK, 120 
CHICA PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 


Broadway 
GO, First National Bank Bidg. 
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A Banker’s Strange Dream 
of Fifty Years Ahead 


(Continued from page 20) 


Charity Is Dependent upon Sav- 
ers. Spendthrifts Become Dependent 
upon Charity. It is More Blessed to 
Give than to Receive. 

Save then Buy, rather than Buy 
then Save. 

Saved Money is a Cushion; Debt 
a Pit. 

The Person who Cannot Save is 
Lost. 

Wise Spending Provides for Sav- 
ing. 

Poverty Often Js a Disgrace. 

Yes, dollars have wings, wings. 
stronger than the wings of an air- 
plane, wings capable of carrying you 
to any spot on earth in search of 
recreation or education, of health or 
wealth or happiness. 

Become a Slave Owner! Dollars. 
are slaves that toil cheerfully for you 
twenty-four hours a day, every day 
of the year. 

Three essentials of a happy even- 
ing-time of life: Health, Friends, 
Dollars. 


On Getting Into Debt 


Debts are Deadly. 

Debts Make us Dodgers. 

Debts Fear the Sheriff. Savers 
Don’t. 

You Are Done For if You Have 
to Be Dunned. 

“Paying to Have” Is Better than 
“Having to Pay.” 

Credit Is More Slippery than 
Cash. 

Buy on Credit and You Pay the 
Seller’s Bad Debts. 


Addressed to Employees 


Saving Betokens Self-Discipline, 
Self-Control, Self-Mastery. 

You learn how to handle your job. 
Why not learn how to handle the 
fruit of your job, Money? 

Ideas bring in nothing unless car- 
ried out. That takes Money. 

If you cannot balance your ac- 
counts you lack balance. 

An empty head and an empty 
purse often go together. 

If you cannot manage your own 
affairs successfully, you are little 
likely to be given opportunity to 
manage larger affairs. 

The man who can handle money 
usually is the one who can handle 
men. 

Money Multiplies Your Powers. 

Saving and Success are Twins. 


Part of his educational teaching, 
which he finally succeeded in getting 
widely accepted, was that it is the 
joint duty of the employer and the 
savings banks to save workers from 
poverty in old age. He thus induced 
savings bankers to co-operate ag- 
gressively with employers in work- 
ing out practical plans. 
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He taught the nation to prize the 
cca and dissemination of wealth, 

reat wealth, because of its basic 
re ywer to lead towards greatness in 
art and science—in music, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, philosophy, 
etc. Wealth and power, he showed. 
were the forerunners of the rise of 
ancient nations in these cultural 
fields) As a sage once remarked, 
“You must live before you can phil- 
osophize.” 

He fought evils, too. Jealous of 
what the term, “savings bank” 
should stand for, he brought about 
the elimination of myriads of hy- 
brid “banks,” “savings banks” and 
the like established as adjuncts to 
mercantile, commercial, and other 
lines of business. Those that were 
not eliminated were put under the 
same strict supervision as the recog- 
nized savings banks. 

His pet foes were, of course, the 
sharks who devoured a thousand 
millions of dollars annually of the 
savings of honest but unwary indi- 
viduals and families. Education, 
again, was the chief weapon used. 

But his activities in the securities 
field were not merely negative, not 
merely directed to destroying the un- 
worthy. 

He supplied his depositors with 
investments. 

In some way, I understand, he 
trusteed his bank’s mortgages and 
sold investments based on them. 
These investments drew _ substan- 
tially higher interest rates than paid 
on savings deposits. 

The limit on the deposit accepted 
from any individual was raised to 
$10,000. But wherever a depositor 
exceeded $1,000 he or she was en- 
couraged to invest the balance, or to 
invest all but $500 under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

The demand for Savings Bank 
Investments—investments sponsored 
by savings banks—became so large 
that arrangements had to be worked 
out to evolve Savings Bank Invest- 
ment Trusts. Here also the return 
to the investor was more generous 
than the interest paid on savings de- 
posits. 

Best of all, he demonstrated his 
qualities of leadership by succeeding 
in arousing savings bankers all over 
the country to take up similar activi- 
ties. Thus was his work made na- 
tionwide and perpetuated. 

And he dreamed that when he 
cied there was erected in his mem- 
cry a monument bearing this in- 
scription : 

“He Taught Many Grateful 

Millions of Families to Save 

to Give and Really Live.” 

Pi then there rang in his ear the 

“Wake Up!” 
Phat cry I Tae to ring in your 


ears, you Savings Bank Men, 
“Wake Up!” 


“Instead of 
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As Secretary, Treasurer and Credit Manager of The 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation, C. G. Ca 
The Dictaphone vastly superior to shorthand. 


rter has found 


scribbling notes or waiting” 


Here’s another executive who doesn’t 
have to wait before he can get ahead. 


Read why C. G. Carter declares Short- 
hand clumsy. Then read what the 
coupon offers you. 


HE soda fountain! As American as 

Main Street. And where is there a 

Main Street from New York to San 
Francisco that hasn’t its one or its scores of 
soda fountains? The Liquid Carbonic Cor- 
poration—largest manufac- 
turer of soda fountains, bot- 
tler’s machinery and carbonic 
gas in the world—does a big 
business in every sense of the 
word. 

Some time ago, before the 
business had grown to its pres- f 
ent proportions, C. G. Carter 
(Secretary, Treasurer and 
Credit Manager) kept two 
stenographers busy all the 
time. Today, however, despite 
the increasing volume of work 
he is called on to handle, his 
secretary alone takes care of 
his entire correspondence — 
thanks to The Dictaphone! 

For with The Dictaphone 
Mr. Carter never has to in- 





Pearl Smith 


Mr. Carter’s Private Secretary, 
uses the time which would be ki t ith 
wasted in shorthand, to prove on speaking terms with a 
terrupt work at his secretary’s her abilities in other directions. 


desk in order to get ahead at his own. And 
he himself has gained as much or more free- 
dom by adopting The Dictaphone method of 
handling his correspondence. 

“I cannot conceive,” he says, “of inconve- 
niencing myself with a system so clumsy as 
shorthand, when I can have The Dictaphone. 
For The Dictaphone fits into my needs, in- 
stead of obliging me to fit my time and work 
to other people’s hours, habits 
and convenience.” 

Miss Smith, his secretary, is 
equally enthusiastic. “I should 
have no time for my other work, 
if I had to take shorthand notes. 
With The Dictaphone I have at 
least half a day for taking care 
of stockholders’ and dividend 
records and similar business.” 

Why is it that men who need 
no help from any one, in creat- 
ing ideas and making decisions, 
still think they must have a 
girl with a note-book and pencil 
before thought can be put into 
action? 


The coupon will put you 


better way. 


DICTATE To THE DICTAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 


What’s Wrong 





With Shorthand? 





MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD |. 
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Secretaries say: 

“He talks so fast I’ll be 
getting writer’s cramp 
soon.” 

“Hours wasted while 
he’s in conference.” 
“’'m nothing but a bell- 

hop.” 
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Thor's enough! I'll show 
him this trial offer 
right now. 


: Dictaphone Sales Corp., 154 Nassau St., New York City ; 
i (J Please notify your nearest office to let me try the New Model j 
| 10 without obligation. j 
| [J I want to read what leading executives or secretaries say about , 
\ increasing their ability with The Dictaphone. Mail me FREE copy } 
j of your booklet, “What’s Wrong with Shorthand?” 
‘ 
i 
| 
i. 


I am a Secretary ) Executive [] (Check One) 


For Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corp., Ltd., } 
33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-wide organization—London, Paris, Brussde, Sydney, 
ce 


hanghai, etc. 
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«CH Life ~ Saver for Busy Business CMNen, 


This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 


tile World”; 


HERE seems to have been little 

| change in the general industrial 

situation thus far during the cur- 

rent month and. business goes on at 

about the levels of October. In gen- 
eral this is a healthy rate. 

The usual fall expansion has come in 
satisfactory measure to retail merchan- 
dising lines but demand in othe: lines 
has not shown as great a gain as might 
be expected from a seasonal standpoint. 

The uncertainty prevailing around 
election time has not entirely 


Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. 


in some measure, for lessened demand 
in the construction field, but apparently 
the greatest drop has taken place in the 
automotive industry. Both sales and 
production schedules have been reduced 
materially since the first of last month. 


LTHOUGH there has been no stam- 
pede for forward contracts, the 
rubber market has held very firm in the 
face of the new regulations on crude 
rubber export put into effect the first 


V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


per cent. over 1925 figures for net oper- 
ating railway income. 

On such a basis, it is expected that 
the final figures for that month will 
total not far from $150,000,000. Such 
a net would be more than $15,000,000 
above the previous month this year and 
about the same amount higher than 
September of last year, and would, as 
previously indicated, set up another new 
high record for that month in railway 
history. 

A S had been here predicted on 





cleared up and executives seem 
as yet undecided on iust what 
measure of cooperation they 
may expect from the new Con- 
gressional line-up. The low 
prices for cotton, seasonal re- 
duction in motor lines, and a 
lessened demand for steel from 
this source as well as from 
building trades, have also influ- 
enced forward buying. 


Slowing Up 


HE total result of such fac- 

tors has been to increase 
the conservatism with which 
general business has shaped its 
production and purchasing pol- 
icies. Demand for primary 
goods appears to be holding up 
satisfactorily, however, and the 
conservative schedules of out- 
put augur well for continuation 
of domestic prosperity well 
into the new year. 

Despite continued good pur- 
chasing of steel by the rail- 
roads, this classification has 
not been able to make up, in 
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Strike Threat for the Movies....... 
Canadian Industry Prosperous..... 
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Year’s High for Oil Production..... 
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a basis of previous figures 
and the usual seasonal increase 
in freight traffic during Octo- 


ber, the weekly figures on 
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; acs into new high ground, not only 
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rapid come-back from the usual 


52 post-Labor Day drop this year 


and instead of the usual de- 


60 cline in the early weeks of Oc- 
64 tober, the loading figures have 


advanced nearly every week. 
For the second week of that 


New Car-Loading Record.......... 52 month, the one ending October 

’ 16, total cars loaded with reve- 
Hurricanes vs. Pres. Machado...... 53 nue freight on Class I domes- 
Ocean Rates at New High.......... 56 tic railroad systems amounted 


to 1,210,163 cars, an increase of 
more than 23,000 cars over the 


54 previous 1926 record for the 


week ended September 18, and 


64 a gain of nearly 86,000 over the 
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recent weeks, for the rather 


record week prior to this year, 
the period ended August 20, 
1925, thus establishing a new 
high record for all time. 





It is possible that this high 





substantial falling off in orders 

from the structural and motor industries 
and practically all steel mills have re- 
duced their schedules. 

United States Steel Corporation prof- 
its for the third quarter of the current 
year set a new high record for recent 
years, but current operations are reported 
at only about 84 per cent. of capacity, 
compared with 86 per cent. around the 
middle of last month, and with a high 
rate of 88 per cent. during the active 
month of August. 

Independent concerns have also re- 
duced their operations, especially on 
lighter products, and the current rate 
averages only about 78 per cent., com- 
pared with around 85 per cent. during 
the early part of October. 

A new and conservative attitude to- 
ward speculative building may account, 





of this month by Great Britain, 
under provisions of the Stevenson Act. 











Loadings at New High for All 


Time. St. Paul Auction 


A LTHOUGH at this writing the com- 
plete reports for September earn- 
ings of Class I railroads have not been 
finally tabulated and published, the in- 
dividual reports indicate that another 
new high record has been set up. 

Such individual earning statements 
have run as high as 20 per cent. above 
the same month of last year, with the 
average gain perhaps between 5 and 7 





record will not again be equal- 
led in the current year, although the 
remaining weeks of October are still 
scheduled for high totals. The usual 
seasonal trend indicates a rather sharp 
falling off of loading figures from the 
latter part of October until the close 
of the year. 

There have been numerous sugges- 
tions of a car shortage during the fall 
weeks but to date the record traffic has 
been very efficiently handled on practi- 
cally all lines and whatever shortages 
and delays have appeared are in the na- 
ture of purely local conditions. 


NTEREST in railroad circles is cur- 
rently focussing on the fate of the 
bankrupt St. Paul system which will go 
on the auction block November 22 at 
Butte, Montana. Efforts -have been 
made to have the Federal court allow 
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purchase of the road in segregated 
parts, the lines east of the Missouri 
River being much more profitably oper- 
ated than the Puget Sound extension. 

One prospective bidder has indicated 
willingness to pay $70,000,000 for the east- 
ern portion of the road, if available 
without the remainder. It does not ap- 
pear probable that such purchase would 
be allowed, however, since the I. C. C. 
would hardly favor a breaking up of the 
system. 

The latter body has rejected applica- 
tion of Norfolk & Western for control 
by lease of the Virginian Railway, 
partly, at least, because such combina- 
tion is not in line with the Commis- 
son’s tentative merger plan. 














Cotton Drops Lower While Wheat 


Recovers. Damaged Cuban Crop 
Holds Sugar Prices Firm 


T= most important staple commodi- 
ties have fluctuated rather widely in 
the past few weeks but movements have 
been erratic and irregular, with the result 
that the general averages are not de- 
cidedly changed from the close of last 
month. 


Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 
Dun’s Index...... 187.367 185.717 194.827 
Bradstreet’s ...... 12.7864 12.6968 14.1520 


The Irving Fisher weekly average of 
200 domestic commodities has recovered 
slowly but steadily for a few weeks past, 
despite the rapid drop in cotton and a 
few other individual articles, and is cur- 
rently around 148.5, over a full point 
above the low level of the past couple of 
years which was reached at 147.2 in the 
week of August 20. 


Cotton and Wheat 


MONG the most important agricul- 

tural commodities, cotton and wheat 
have held to very divergent courses with 
the former continuing its desolate down- 
ward way, while the latter has been firm 
to strong on most recent trading days 
and shows very satisfactory gains from 
around the close of last month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2Weeks Year 

Latest Previous Previous 
Wheat, $1.37% $1.50 
Corn, 77% 74 
Oats, Dec 43% 39 
Cotton, Mid., Dec. 13.32 21.40 
lour 7.60 8.80 

Coffee, No. 7, Rio -16 19% 
Sugar, 06 051 
Beef, ¥ 23.00 26.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila 22.75 22.75 
Steel, ‘NG 35.00 33.50 
CE. Sncsnsaeeuen 8.45 9.75 
Copper 14.10 14.55 
Zine, E. St 7.30 8.60 
SIR Sadsbaeabnoussulee ae 70.00 63.00 
Rubber, 7 43 9 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont... 2.05 2.05 1.65 
GORE <.c se pneneasbons 21 .21 17 


PESHAPS the most effective (as re- 
gards prices) of the many storms 
which have devastated various portions 
of the globe was the hurricane which 
blew across the West Indies late last 
month, with greatest losses to Cuba and 
the Isle of Pines. 


Sugar prices have been firming up for 
some time past and needed only some 
such occurence to start buying afresh. 
Prices have not advanced spectacularly, 
but they are holding very firm to 
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The type of mortgage into which so 
many generations of conservative in- 
vestors have placed their savings has 
several characteristics not present in 
many issues of real estate bonds, chief 
of which is that, with rare exceptions, 
it represents a loan of only a few 
thousand dollars, usually on a. resi- 
dence, invariably on a completed 
property, and only for approximately 
half the value of the property. 

All of the mortgages securing Real 
Estate Bonds offered by The Balti- 
more Trust Company are of this old- 
fashioned type. The mortgages 
average less than $5,000 in amount 
and less than 50% of the value of the 
properties. Most of the properties are 
individual residences; all are com- 
: pleted. 


The Baltimore Trust Company ex- 
cludes from its offerings the new type 


Baltimore Company, Inc....... New York, N.Y. 
Brugh & Spielman..........-Hagerstown, Md. 
Owen Daly & Company........Baltimore, Md. 
J.C. Dann & Company.......... Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company. . St. Jo! seph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove. ‘Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
Industrial Bank.........-. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Emil H. Lam Warren, Pa. 
E. Gray Linney Company, Inc... .Roanoke, Va. 
Elliott Magraw & Co........-. St. Paul, Minn. 


Capital & Surplus $7,000,000 





How to tell the difference 


OME investors mistakenly assume that all real estate bonds 
are simply old-fashioned mortgages in modern form. 
Some of them are, but not all. 


And it is the old-fashioned 


mortgage, of course, which has earned the reputation of being 
just about the safest investment that money can buy. 


of bond now widely issued to finance 
the construction of buildings to be 
erected at some time in the future— 
large, single-use structures, such as 
apartments, hotels, theaters, office 
buildings, etc. Mortgages on such 
properties are not old-fashioned mort- 
gages in the sense in which that term 
is generally understood by banks, 
insurance companies, lawyers and 
individual investors. 


The 300 National Banks, State Banks 
and Savings Banks, and the thousands 
of individual investors who have 
purchased Real Estate Bonds offered 
by The Baltimore Trust Company, 
have all the protection of the old- 
fashioned mortgage, to which has been 
added the guarantee of principal and 
interest by one of the largest surety 
companies in the world. 


Write to the Main Office of THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore, Md., or to any of the following banks or banking houses for Booklet No. 22 


McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co... . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nicol-Ford & Co., Inc.. .Detroit, Mich. 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co.. - Moline, Ill. 
a re Baltimore, Md. 
Prudential = a ¢seiewes Chicago, Ill. 





Richardson & Clark. 
Charles D. Sager. 


State Savings Loan & Trust Co.. 
Ward, Sterne & Co........ 
Louisville, Ky. 


Total Resources $65,000,000 


v . Providence, a4, 

--Washington, D.C. 
Second Mesieuah Bank......... Saginaw, Mich. 
- Quiacy, Ill. 
- Birmingham, Ala. 


BETWEEN THE OLD-FASHIONED MORTGAGE 
AND A NEW TYPE OF FINANCING .. . 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


The Largest Trus Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services. 


75,000 Depositors 
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71 Broadway 








E extend the facilities of our 

: organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 
New York 
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Make Christmas more than 
“‘fust Another Pay-Day 


T is impossible, of course, 

to select a separate present 
for each employee, yet your 
gift should be individual, sym- 
bolic of Christmas, and ex- 
pressive of the giver’s good 
will. 
A gift that more than meets 
all of these requirements is 
SOUTHERN FRUIT CAKE 
—a bit of Christmas for which 
the South is famous. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT CAKE 
will be acceptable and 
enjoyable to every one; 
it is symbolic of the 
Holidays; and will carry 
your good wishes into 





the homes of those who do 
your work. 


Made from a famous old-fash- 
ioned Southern recipe, of the 
choicest imported fruits and 
sweetmeats, and delicious 
Georgia paper shell pecans. 
Perfectly baked, and packed in 
tins to hold its flavor. 


Two convenient sizes—5 
pounds and 2% pounds each— 
in attractive Lavender-and- 
White containers. Write today 
for prices on the quan- 
tity you will need to 
gladden the home of 
each employee this 
coming holiday season. 


SOUTHERN BAKING COMPANY 


Atilaeate, 


Southern 


Georgia 
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strong on apparently dependable re- 
ports that estimate the Cuban cane crop 
damaged to the extent of perhaps 10 
per cent. of the total ouput promised 
for the season. Thus, perhaps, has na- 
ture acted where President Machado 
has hesitated, in cutting down the 1926- 
27 crop. 
Gasoline Lower 


The continued and more rapid gains 
in production in crude petroleum in the 
United States have had still further ef- 
fect upon prices, and rather general de- 
clines are noted throughout the country 
in oil and gasoline quotations. The latter 
has been reduced on an average of a 
cent a gallon in the past few weeks and 
U. S. motor grade has dipped under 10 
cents wholesale in the mid-continent re- 
fineries. 

Domestic crude production has late- 
ly reached a new high record for the 
current year with a daily estimated aver- 
age output of 2,285,391 barrels or an 
increase of approximately 30,000 barrels 
above the corresponding period of last 
year. 

















Why No Drastic Money Shortage is 
Expected. Margin of Gain in 
Bank Clearings Falters 


UNNING true to seasonal tend- 

encies, the money market continues 
firm to strong. There have been few 
changes in individual classes of accommo- 
dation since last month, and the com- 
posite picture is merely one of continued 
high levels for accommodation. 


2 Weeks Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 


Ce MER isiieeckcccsdcnke 5% 5'U% 5% 
G-50 GRY TMC. .o.scsciccsce 5 5 4% 
Commercial paper........... 4% 4% 4 
IN, ¥. PEGISCOUNE .0.05.00ccce 4 4 3% 


EVERAL factors stand out as in- 
dicating that there is no immediate 
danger of drastic further increases in 
general money rates. Perhaps the most 
important consideration is the long period 
of domestic prosperity which has placed 
most large concerns in a splendid finan- 
cial position which admits of their financ- 
ing their needs to a large degree from 
their own accumulated surplus. 

Other contributing causes seem to be 
the more recent decline in brokers loans, 
the gradually lowered levels of com- 
modity prices, which reduce the capital 
required for normal business, and the 
freedom of most large banks from ob- 
ligation to their Federal Reserve centers 
which admits of freer lending to cus- 
tomers without recourse to other centers. 


4 


Brokers Loans Down 


After nearly a month of considerable 
irregularity, the volume of brokers loans 
has more recently turned definitely 
downward, resulting largely, of course, 
from the liquidation in speculative 
markets during the latter part of 
October. 


Figures on such loans, as reported to 
the Federal Reserve Board, have de- 
clined at a rate of as much as $70,000,000 
in a single week. Current totals are 
around $2,655,000,000, only about $240,- 
000,000 above the low level of $2,409,000,- 
000 reached May 20, and more than $700,- 
000,000 under the peak for the year at 
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For information apply 
to any Cuban Consul 
or to the National 
Tourist Commission, 
Havana, Cuba. 


COMMERCE and 
INVESTMENT 


Cuba offers splendid op- 
portunities for invest- 
ment andcommerce. The 
demand for American 
merchandise is growing 
rapidly, while the sta- 
bility and increasing de- 
velopment of industry 
and agriculture within 
the island commend it to 
the attention of the 
capitalist. 


&xquisite Jsle 
of Delight 


Where gayety and pleasure reign supreme...among 
romantic, century-old scenes and customs...linger- 
ing quaintly in a thriving modern city. 


Join the cosmopolitan throngs...of charming, gra- 
cious people ...carefree...pleasure bent...at the 
races, the opera, on the promenades, in the cafes... 
gay revellers at the luxurious Casino.. .elegant, 
fashionable...from all over the world... dining, 
dancing or at the gaming tables. 


If you wish spdért...there is golf, tennis, polo... 
yachting, deep-sea fishing, swimming... hunting, 
horse racing and the thrilling jai-alai. 


And always...the gorgeous tropical beauty... 
brilliant sunshine tempered by cooling sea breezes 
...and the fascinating joie de vivre of its pleasure 
loving people that contributes so greatly to Cuba's 
intriguing charm. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day 
is made pleasant by the cool trade winds. 
The temperature during 1925 never rose 
above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


CUBA IS ONLY 90 MILES FROM AMERICA 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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COMPL TE FINANCIAL SERVICE 


To Fit Your REQUIREMENTS 


— from personal accounts, investments 
and trust facilities to foreign exchange 


and world-wide’ commercial banking 
activities. 







BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 







PARIS 
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Speculation or Investment: 


They look alike—a gilt-edged bond and one that is 
not worth the cost of the engraving—so with the 
insurance policy—a piece of printed paper—whose 
value lies not in itself but in the honesty and strength 
of the company behind it. 


Do not speculate with your insurance. See that 
every policy you hold bears the name of a company 
whose record and loss paying ability makes it a 


gilt-edged bond. 


FIDELITY= PHIENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO: 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, CHairnman oF tHe Boaro;, 
PAUL L.HAID, Presipenr. 


CASH CAPITAL—FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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$3,131,000,000 recorded around the first 
of the current year. 


B ANK clearing figures have recently 
been displaying more irregularity 
than during most of the previous months 
of this year and there seems to be at 
least a hesitancy as to the rate of in- 
crease over corresponding periods of 
1925. The latest figures show a large 
increase over the previous week of this 
year, but the grand total for all sections 
of the country is only about $530,000,000 
greater than the corresponding week of 
last year, compared with a margin of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 which has been ap- 
parent in such figures during the greater 
part of the current year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
1926 1925 





New) YOek..65.2..05 $7,378,478,000  $7,173,708,000 
RTE 837,968,000 734,250,000 
Philadelphia ....... 647,767,000 595,734,000 
Cleveland .......... 783,253,000 718,703,000 
Richmond ......... 342,711,000 330,450,000 
0 337,263,000 359,368,000 
ROMIED, 55.0.00055c000 1,451, 921 ,000 1,418,154,000 
. Bo eee 370, 451, 000 357,597,000 
Minneapolis ........ 208,793,000 216,749,000 
mumees: Cate... 5..6 344,214,000 329,670,000 
eae 216, 041,000 198,993,000 
San Francisco...... 818,283,000 778, 713, 000 

MOND 55.65 cscidece $13,745,143,000 $13,212,099,000 














Demand Holds Ocean Rates at New 
High Levels. Coal and Grain 
in Lead 


See reconditioning of ships and 
alterations for favorite cargoes have 
thus far been unable to catch up with 
the large and constantly growing demand 
for bookings, especially from this coun- 
try to Europe. 

The current boom in shipping cannot 
be said to extend generally throughout 
the field, of course, but such cargo classi- 
fications as oil, grain and coal are cer- 
tainly experiencing prosperity. Sep- 
tember shipments of coal from this 
country were over 4,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with less than 2,000,000 last year, 
and oil exports were over 600,000,000 
gallons, compared with only about 400,- 
000,000 in the same period of 1925. 

Belated figures for second quarter 
water-borne foreign commerce of the 
United States show a total of 24,280,000 
tons, a gain of 3,300,000 tons over the 
first quarter of this year and 750,000 tons 
better than the corresponding quarter of 
last year. 


Large Coal Demands 


‘ Y HE long-heralded end of the British 

coal strike has not yet arrived and 
although the uncertainly is keeping rates 
on coal cargoes nervous and irregular 
they are still strong. The coal situation 
in England, meanwhile, is apparently 
growing more serious with the advent 
of winter weather, especially since the 
export embargo of Germany, which has 
increased demand for domestic coal ship- 
ments. 

In general, shipping rates on coal and 
grain across the Atlantic are at new 
high levels for many years past. Coal 
cargoes are being placed at $10 a ton 
spot, compared with $4 a ton when the 
movement began last July. Charter 
markets run about $8 to $10 a ton. Grain 
rates are 25 to 30 cents per hundred- 
weight, compared with about 15 cents @ 
couple months ago. 
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Georgia offers exceptional 
opportunity to industry seek- 
ing new location. We will 
gladly send you full infor- 
mation in regard to power 
rates,raw material, trans- 
portation, taxes, and 
labor conditions. 


Georcia Ramway ai Power Co. 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 
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No. 3 


are “liquid.” 


each $1,000 Bond. 


First National Bldg. 
Boston 











International Securities Trust of America 
. A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First Among American Investment Trusts 


Resources over $18,000,000 


Why the Investment Trust Bond? 
LIQUID ASSETS 


Because—resources of this Investment Trust 
are entirely in cash or marketable securities. 
Thus its position is “solid” because its assets 


Back of each $1,000 Bond at issuance there is 
$1,800 in cash or readily negotiable invest- 
ments at cost value, plus the Bond Interest 
Reserve Fund. Moreover, the market value 
of the securities pledged as collateral must 
never be less than $1,150, plus Reserve, for 


Series D due June 1, 1933, at price to yield about 5.50% 
Series E due June 1, 1943, at price to yield about 5.60% 


Send for Booklet I-F-28 


American Founders Trust 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street 
New York 



































You Can Always 


a ee 


Trust Notes are 
fully secured by mort- 
gages on modern De- 
troit apartment and 
residence properties. 


(183) Name 


Address 





Count On 10% 


No matter whether you invest 
only $50 or several thousand 
dollars in Commercial National 
Trust Notes, you can count on 
receiving back your principal 
on the date that you specify, 
plus 10% for the full time your 


| money is invested. 


There is no speculation as to 
whether your investment will prove 
profitable—and no worry as to 
whether your principal will be paid 
back to you on the date agreed 
upon. 


Send your address and we will mail 
you our 16-page book about Trust 


GMMERCIAL NATIONAL GMPANY 





536 Griswold Street 


OF DETROIT 





Detroit, Michigan 
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The exceptionally high ocean freight 
rates will apparently not be entirely re- 
flected in shipping profits, however, since 
costs have also increased enormously, 
Bunker coal in domestic ports has ad- 
vanced from $5 to $8 a ton and vessels 
must carry sufficient supply for the round 
trip to England, as bunker coal in British 
ports commands about $20 a ton. 

















Canadian Wheat Harvest Being Re- 
duced. Estimate Largest Cotton 
Crop in American History 


| enemies conditions are becoming 
less of a market factor as regards 
the Western crops in this country, but 
still have a considerable effect on the 
Canadian harvest and also on the 
Southern cotton situation. In the former 
sections, bad weather appears to ‘be 
holding up wheat garnering and in the 
cotton districts, cold and wet weather 
has recently bolstered prices moder- 
ately, though nothing serious has as yet 
been experienced. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
continued its upward revision of esti- 
mated volume for the final crop of do- 
mestic cotton and the latest guess is 
not only the highest for this season, but, 
if such a crop were harvested, would be 
the largest ever produced in this coun- 
try. 

The latest estimate of the Government 
Statisticians places the final probable 
crop at 17,454,000 bales, an increase of 
over 800,000 bales in less than three 
weeks, a gain of 2,200,000 bales over 
the low estimate as published for Au- 
gust 15, 1926, and approximately 1,300,000 
bales greater than the final crop of last 
year which was the largest on record 
up to that time. 


Cotton Situation 


ESPITE this tremendous estimated 

crop, prices held much better than 
when the previous increase in the Gov- 
ernment guess was published. As a mat- 
ter of fact, prices have shown a some- 
what better tendency since the report, 
perhaps on the theory that the worst 
news is now over with. Private reports 
were considerably higher than the pre- 
vious Government estimate so that the 
trade was prepared for at least as large 
a gain as the official figures presented, 
and there was no small amount of cov- 
ering to offset the new waves of sell- 
ing in the market. 

There is no doubt that a good volume 
of real buying is being done at the low 
levels by trade purchasers. There are 
also those who now believe the estimates 
may be too high, and there is little doubt 
that the final crop harvested may be re- 
duced by frost or by premeditated de- 
struction and failure to harvest standing 
plants. 

As regards danger of frost, the gin- 
ning figures for the season to date carry 
a great deal of potential weight. They 
show only 8,722,000 bales ginned to date 
this year, compared with over 9,500,000 
bales at the same time last year. This 
figure is considerably lower than had 
been expected, and indicates that a great 
portion of the crop is still exposed to 
the increasingly unsympathetic elements. 
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| When King Dealer says 


Disconcerting though it may be to manufacturers, the dealer is 
still undeniably “king” in the distribution of countless products. 


Old school manufacturers scoffed at the 
“coddling”... . at the “pampering” of 
dealers. 

But in this day of “hand-to-‘mouth” buy- 
ing, their successors have learned that . . . 
be it coddling or not .. . it is good busi- 
ness to meet the dealer’s growing demand 
for better and faster service. 

Distribution is, perforce becoming?de- 
centralized. More and moremanufacturers 
are seeing that the whole American market 


ping and marketing economy. 


Oakland is closer to the whole West 
than any other great city. It has direct 
rail and water connections that save days 
and dollars for Western merchants and 
jobbers. 

Buyers would rather deal with a branch 
factory here than with the home factory in 
the East or Middle West. ““F.O.B. Oak- 
land” is a winning sales argument 
anywhere West of the Rockies. 


cannot be advantageously served without 
localized factories or warehouses. 


That fact explains Oakland’s as- 


117 “national” industries already have 
¥ ™ branch factories 
4 or warehouses 













tonishing growth. in this commun- 
Oakland is the ity. Abundant 
“chosen city” for power, high 


= gradelabor, raw 
materials, con- 
centrated mar- 
kets... these or 


Pacific Coast fac-“s 
tory branches 
€? warehouses... 
chosen because 
it has every pre- 
requisite for man- 
ufacturing, ship- 


This advertisement of Oakland and Alameda County,—the West's other advan- 
fastest growing industrial district,—is produced cooperatively by the 
akland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda ta ges brought 
County Board of Supervisors. t' : 


An interesting little book on Oakland is yours for the asking. Or, upon request from 
a business executive, we will prepare a special industrial survey for any industry. 


Market and Industrial Department, Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
AND 







— “faster still!” 





Firms with branches in Oak- 

land realize their advantage 

and capitalize on it. This is 

an advertisement published 
by one of them. 





LS For It! 


OAKLAND 4a%¢o4P CALIFORNIA 


3-1126 





“Industrial Capital of the West” 
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“The Shortest Route te the Orient” 








¥, 
Maple Valley, Miyajima, 
Japan 


Beyond 


the 
Pacific 


lies the “Land of 
the Rising Sun.” 


Adventure there 
with keen delight. 


Japan, a miracle nation, 
with amazing speed has 
cast off the impediment 
of age-old traditions and 
won its place among the 
foremost powers. 


The modern rises from 
the old. Progress is being 
written in every city. To 
know Japan is to see the 
New East of the future. 


China, too, gradually 
finding its power and re- 
sources with the aid of 
Occidental inspiration. 
Vast areas, peopled with 
untold millions. 


And Manila, cross roads 
of the Pacific, cosmopol- 
itan and strangely fasci- 
nating. 


All these may be reached 
in rare comfort aboard 
the greatPresidentLiners 
of the Admiral Oriental 
Line. Luxurious, steady 
ships, and wonderfully 
served. 





A sailing from Seattle 
every 12 days for Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. Return the same way. Or 
return on the Dollar Steamship Line 
from Japan to San Francisco via Ho- 
nolulu. 


But see the Orient for the great ex- 
perience of your life. 


Complete information from any 
steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway, New York 112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
177 State St., Boston 101 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
D. J. Hanscom, G.P.A., 1519 Railroad Ave. S., Seattle 
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Progress of the Railroad Wage Con- 
troversy. Unions Threaten a 
Strike for the Movies 


p ERHAPS the most important labor 

and wage dispute now pending is 
the demand of railroad trainmen and 
operators on the Eastern systems for a 
wage increase approximating 20 per cent., 
and calculated at a grand total of $38,- 
000,000 per annum over the wages now 
being received. 

Demands of the workers have been 
pending since early in the year but the 
arguments have not drawn their just 
degree of attention, principally, perhaps, 
because of the orderly manner in which 
the dispute has been carried forward. 

Rail Wage Arbitration 

The difficulties are the first real test 
for the working out of the Watson- 
Parker Railway Labor Bill which has 
recently displaced the Railway Labor 
Board. Since the roads and employees 
have been unable to come to a decision 
the provisions of the bill have brought 
into being a Board of Arbitration, com- 
posed of two employer representatives, 
two employee representatives, and two 
theoretically disinterested, or at least im- 
partial, representatives of the public. 

This board has only recently been 
completed as to membership and is cur- 
rently at work on the problem of medi- 
ation or other settlement. If a decision 
is worked out in the regular time limit 
of 45 days, the award will be announced 
December 12, but if no settlement is 
reached in that period, then a further 
date may be set by agreement of both 
parties in the controversy. 

Meanwhile, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has broken from the ranks and 
agreed to the demands of its shopmen 
for an advance of 3 cents per hour. The 
increase will effect over 40,000 workers 
and cost the company more than $3,000,- 
000 per annum additional salaries. The 
action follows similar steps of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad with a 2-cent 
increase for its shopmen. 

A Movie Strike? 


Possibilities of the first serious tie-up 
in the motion picture industry loom up 
on the Pacific Coast with the demands 
of union officials that the largest com- 
panies in the field unionize their various 
workers at once. If the union demands 
are not carried out by December 1, a 
strike of 3,500 workers in amusement 
places and theatres of Los Angeles is 
threatened. 

















Next Congress Still in Some Doubt. 
America’s Attitude Toward Inter- 
national Tariff Reductions 


T HE nation’s capital is breathing only 
slightly easier with the usual con- 
fusion of the November elections out 
of the way. Although there were no 
tremendous upsets it is still an open 
question as to just how much support 
the Administration will receive from the 
new Congress. 
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The discovery of Florida by the American 
people led to a speculative rush into the state 
that, for a time, overshadowed agricultural and 
industrial development. The end of that move- 
ment again places investment ahead of specula- 
tion and puts service once more in command. 
We welcome this change and invite the public 
to help Florida realize her natural and inevitable 
growth. 










Jacksonville is the recognized banking, manu- 
facturing and shipping center not only for 
Florida, but for the whole Southeast—America’s 
fastest developing region. The five trunk-line 
railroads converge through Jacksonville; steam- 
ships to and from the Atlantic ports, South 
America, Europe, and the Pacific Coast load and 
reload at her ample docks; new factories and 
industries are locating here. 


Jacksonville is the logical metropolis for your 
new branch house, factory or assembly plant. 
National industries find their lowest operating 
costs for the whole country in Jacksonville. So é 
far as known, no distributor ever left Jackson- { 
ville after locating here; all have exceeded 
their programs of growth. 


With all its financial opportunities, life in | 
Jacksonville is healthful and full of all of the 
things worth while. { 


Why not come here and see for yourself 
what you have for Jacksonville and what this j 
fast-developing city has to give you? If you { 
desire any particular kind of information about ; 
Jacksonville and its opportunities, write us. 

Your letter will receive individual attention. 


Address, Believers in Jacksonville, P. O. Box 
318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Relievers in 


acksonville. 





**An association of representative business men zncor- 
porated forthe single purpose of communtty advertising. 
Affiliated with Jacksonville Chamber of Commerce. 
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STORIES OF COLUMBIA SERVICE—No. VIII 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING—A. HIGH-RANKING OHIO INDUSTRY 
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A section of the press-room in a prominent Cincinnati printing establish- 
ment showing the intricate mechanism required for two-color press work. 


Under the influence of the printing press—distances vanish, knowl- 
edge spreads, business grows. The daily newspaper moulds public 
opinion. Books and magazines provide education and entertain- 
ment—factors vital to social progress. The nation’s bill for prod- 
ucts of the printing and publishing trades, fifth industry in impor- 
tance in this country, exceeds $2,000,000,000 a year. 


The wealth and industrial strength of Ohio are reflected-in-the tre- 
mendous output of its printing and publishing establishments. 
Among our states it ranks fourth in production of newspapers and 
periodicals, fifth in book and job printing—its annual income from 
both sources being estimated to exceed $150,000,000. Besides these, 
moreover, practically every other classification is represented—mani- 
fold, loose-leaf, tariff, art and service, color, direct-by-mail, music, 
trade, legal and foreign-language printing; labels, tickets, menus, 
sample cards, greeting cards, blank books, catalogues and posters; 
trade ruling; book and pamphlet binding; machine trade and adver- 
tising composition. Cincinnati, with its varied and impressive typo- 
graphical output, is particularly noted both for the manufacture of 
religious periodicals and of playing cards. 


In the widely diversified field of print production the cities of the Miami 
and Ohio Valleys represent distinct leadership and achievement. 
Columbia System, in supplying light, heat and power to the print- 
ing and publishing trades in this territory, furnishes indispensable 
service to an indispensable industry whose influence is world-wide. 
This is the eighth of a series of advertisements in which we are presenting to you 
detailed information of the services performed by Columbia System companies for 


these communities, their industries and their homes. Investment in Columbia 
System securities is, in a real sense, investment in the marvelous Ohio Valley. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 


reg 
OFFICE of the COLUMBIA 61 BROADWAY 


PRESIDENT NEW YORK 




























































electricity affords. 











Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Founded in 1852 





50% Greater Savings 


Savings mean productiveness, thrift and buying 
power. Buying power means capacity to provide 
for the necessities and comforts of life. 

The average savings account per man, woman 
and child in the United States is $204. In the 
12'states served by the Associated System it 
is $300.50, or nearly 50% larger. 

The growth of the electric light and power in- 
dustry depends upon the buying capacity of its 
customers. The greater their purchasing power, 
the more they will avail themselves of the appli- 
ances and labor saving devices which the use of 


The thrift and buying power of the population 
served by the Associated properties is reflected in 
the more than average growth in customers and 
electric output. The electric output has increased 
45% and the number of customers 75% since 1920. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway 





New York 













































Atlanta Biltmore 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 





Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. {Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman grou 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


. Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
RATES: Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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KAY 
COPPER 


Listed on New York 
Curb Exchange 


Booklet on request 


Kay Copper Corp. 
25 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: Whitehall 3580 
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The chief difficulties are not so much 
with the out-and-out Democratic mem- 
bers recently elected, as with the nom- 
inal Republicans who nevertheless have 
a decided leaning toward the radical side 
and may desert the Republicans when 
their aid is most needed by the party in 
theoretical control. 

The cries of the Congressional Dem- 
ocrats for additional tax cuts are cur- 
rently being reinforced from other quar- 
ters, with a well-defined movement by 
national manufacturers’ associations and 
other business organizations for at least 
10 per cent. additional reduction in the 
coming session of Congress. 

Tariff Barriers 
ONSIDERABLE confusion has 
arisen in this country with regard 
to the recent international manifesto 
urging reduction of tariff barriers in this 
country as well as in Europe. The 
articles were signed by many prominent 
American financiers, as well as by 
European business men, but many of the 
former are now renigging by pleading 
the understanding when they signed 
that they were merely advocating reduc- 
tion of the barriers between European 
countries. 

At any rate, the United States has 
made its stand quite clear. The Admin- 
istration is not considering any alteration 
of the high protective policy for Ameri- 
can industry, no matter what happens 
to trade barriers in foreign continents. 

















Serious Effects of Coal Strike Grow 
in England. Belgium Gets a Loan 
and Stabilizes Currency 


England—The national coal strike 
swings into its eighth weary month with 
conditions growing increasingly serious, 
not only for the individual opponents 
and their industry, but also for the en- 
tire British nation. 

Trade in England is reported at the 
lowest ebb since the strike began, manu- 
facturing and industry are practically 
at a standstill, gold is flowing outward 
to pay for the huge increase in exports 
necessary, revenues will show a drop 
of $100,000,000 for the year, due to the 
coal strike, a deficit in the budget is im- 
minent, and Sterling exchange reflects 
the complete situation by sinking to new 
low levels for the year, and not very 


much above the theoretical gold export 
point. 


England’s Crisis 


M EANWHILE, coal employers, coal 
employees and the Government 
spend their time blaming each other for 
the tragedy which is going steadily 
forward, the Government has admitted 
its helplessness, and final settlement, 
though reported nearer, seems more dis- 
tant at this writing than it did a month 
ago. 

France—The well-known “straws in 
the wind” still furnish the only indica- 
tion of whether or not the French 
chambers will ratify the Mellon-Ber- 
enger debt settlement with this country 
—and the straws have a disconcerting 
habit of blowing in different directions 
on different days. About all that may be 
said is that diplomats of both nations 
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months, or even years; but 
are a product of real ex- 
perience spanning nearly 
a quarter of a century. Moreover, coming from “The Larg- 
est Statistical Community in America,” Babson’s Reports 
stand alone in the extent of the resources behind them. 

Nor have Babson’s Reports been approached in their 
growth, the size of which is graphically shown below. 
Babson’s Reports are founded upon the Babsonchart (see. 
illustration) which has stood the test of a generation of 
actual business and financial experience. 

The clientele of Babson’s Reports is unique. In this 
group are individuals and concerns of the highest national 
prominence. These subscribe not merely for investment 
facts, but for data with which to solve sales, purchas- 
ing and labor problems. The same forces affect 
commodity prices as affect stock prices. 

Even if already subscribing to an “economic” service, 
you need also a true statistical service,—one in which the 
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show the trend of business. An area of over-expansion above the middle or 
X-Y Line tends to be offset by an area of depression below the middle line— 


illustrating the Law of Action and Reaction. 3 
the relationship of stock and bond prices to fundamental business conditions. 


investor who can spare 
only a brief time, they 
show how to make money 
in stocks and bonds,—and supporting this judgment are 
the experience, resources, and growth, of more than 
twenty years. 


Begin to Plan Now for 
Next Buying Period 


Every time that stocks are a purchase for the long swing 
many investors lose the opportunity, not from lack of in- 
telligence, but lack of preparation. Moreover, the best of 
plans is ineffective unless you have prepared adequate 
funds. Hence we earnestly advise all investors who are 
interested in profiting by the next buying period to look into 
the subject at once. It is concisely but fully covered in the 
famous booklet “Should Business Men Buy Stocks,” which 
has run thru nineteen editions. Write for a copy, gratis. 
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The West of the Indians— 

The West of the California Gold Rush— 
The West of the Prairie Schooners— 

The West of the First Railroads— 

The Golden West of To-day and To-morrow! 


The romantic history of the West—more fascinating than 
fiction, more enthralling than a wild-west story or moving pic- 
ture—is intermingled with the trials, difficulties and achieve- 
ments of these men who grew with the West, who helped 


make the West what it is, who are now influential in greater 
development of the West: 


HERBERT FLEISCHHACKER 
President of the 
Anglo and London-Paris National Bank 


JOHN B. MILLER 
President, The Southern California Edison Co. 


ELBRIDGE AMOS STUART 
President, The Carnation Milk Products Co. 


EDWARD L. DOHENY 
President 


The Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co. 


KENNETH R. KINGSBURY 
President, Standard Oil Company of California 


WIGGINTON ELLIS CREED 
President, The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


CHARLES L. ANCENEY 
Joint Owner and Manager of the Largest 
Ranch in Montana 


ROBERT DOLLAR 
Founder, The Dollar Steamship Lines 
AMADEO P. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of Italy, California 


JOHN D. RYAN 
Head of Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
American Brass Co., etc. 


PAUL SHOUP 
President, Pacific Oil Co., 
Vice-President, South Pacific Cc. 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 
President, First National Bank of Los Angeles 


MORITZ THOMSEN 
Head of Centennial Mill Co. 


HARRY W. CHILD 
Head of Yellowstone Park’s 
Hotel and Transportation 


These men live their lives over again between the covers of 
B. C. Forbes’ newest and greatest book— 


MEN WHO ARE 
MAKING THE WEST 


By B. C. FORBES 


Sent on approval for seven days’ examination. Send 
no money—merely fill and mail coupon below. 


days’ approval. I will either return the book within seven days after I 
receive it, without further obligation on my part, or I will remit $2 as 
payment in full for each copy. 


COS SSS ESE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE EHH HEHEHE EHS HEHEHE HSE HEHEHE SHEESH SHES ESTES EES 


COPS SSS HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEESH SHS SHEESH HSHSHEEHS ESE SESE EOS 


CITY amd STATE.........ccccccscccccccccccccccscccccccccccccces Seeececeoes 


11-15-26 





See RAT Fill in and mail this coupon___ — —_ — _ — 
MNES sink hose nus chaskedees Labeeseseesktebiecweessces 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me ........ copies of “Men Who Are Making the West” on seven 
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are still working and hoping for ratifica. 
tion, but any action will probably not 
occur until after the first of the year. 


OREIGN trade statistics for the 
first eight months of the current year. 
show an excess of imports over exports 
amounting to 2,155,000,000 francs. This 
figure includes French colonial trade 
and if such figures are excepted the ad-. 
verse trade balance for France rise; 
above 3,000,000,000 francs for the period, 
Canada—Reports from the Prairie 
provinces indicate the harvest is meet- 
ing with unfavorable weather, threshing 
and garnering are later than usual and: 
there are indications that the final wheat 
yield will be considerably reduced from 
earlier estimates and perhaps not quite 
so large as last year’s. 


Canada Prosperous 


G ENERAL business is at a high rate, 
however, with prosperity apparent 
in most lines and districts. Building 
operations are going on at a high rate, 
motor production is 70 per cent. above 
1925, and September. reports show pig 
iron production approximately 80 per 
cent. above the same period of last year. 

Belgium—Things have been happening 
rapidly in the financial affairs of this 


.country since last month. Despite an un- 


favorable trade balance of around 3,- 
000,000,000 francs for the first eight 
months of the current year, there is now 
under way a very definite movement 
toward deflation and currency stabiliza- 
tion which should eventually return 
prosperous rewards. 


T HE National Bank of Belgium has 
completed arrangements for an in- 
ternational loan of $100,000,000, half of . 
which comes to the United States, and { 
following closely upon this word came 
announcement that the Belgian franc 
has been stabilized at 174.30 francs to 
the pound Sterling. 

The plan calls for creation of a new 
unit of currency, based on the gold 
standard, to be called the “belga.” Its 
value will be 35 to the pound Sterling 
and 7.20 to the American dollar, and will 
be used chiefly in foreign trade. Foreign 
exchange trading has been somewhat 
confused by the indefinite time of actual 
adoption of the new unit, but trading is 
still mainly in the old Belgian franc. 


Will Heavy Rail 
Traffic Continue? 
By Samuel O. Dunn | 


Editor, Railway Age 





= 


T is more difficult now than it has been 
at any time within three years to 
predict with confidence future railway 
traffic and earnings. Throughout the 
Summer and Fall months freight move- 
ment has surpassed all records. For the 
first time in any week in history car 
loadings in the week ended October 16 
exceeded 1,200,000. No doubt in Novem- 
ber there will begin the usual seasonal 
decline, but it is probable that in the 
last two months of the year freight 
business will be larger than in any pre- 
vious corresponding -period, and that 
gross and net earnings will be corre- 
spondingly large. 
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a | For Original Ideas Embodied In Magazine 

—— Or Newspaper Advertisements, 

is ff Booklets, Folders, Slogans, Pictures Or 

_— Other Material Advertising The 

it | Business Activities Of 
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, | Controlling And Managing 
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| Peoples Light and Power 

| Corporation 


Contest Opens November 1 
Closes April 30, 1927 
Prizes Awarded June 1, 1927 


Watch The Papers For Further Information 


First Prize $2500 

Second Prize $1000 

Third Prize $500 
Ten Prizes Of $100 Each 


If two or more persons submit same idea each will receive the prize tied for. 





- 17 East 42nd Street New York City 
For Contest Rules 
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Won’t You Do Your Christmas 
Shopping From This Page NOW 


Here are titles of books which, our experience demonstrates, make the most acceptable Christmas gifts. 
you need do is fill in a coupon below, tear it off, and mail it to us. We do the rest. We deliver these 


orders on time for Christmas and also enclose a Christmas Greeting Card showing by whom these books were 
sent. You will help us considerably by sending your orders in now with the understanding that we will hold 


them, unless directed otherwise, for Christmas delivery. 





SPECIAL OFFER FOR CHRISTMAS 1926 


ANY SIX DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BOOKS FOR FIVE DOLLARS 
TWELVE DOLLARS’ WORTH OF BOOKS FOR TEN DOLLARS 
AND PROPORTIONATE DISCOUNTS ON LARGER ORDERS 
POSTAGE PREPAID TO ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 











No. 1—MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes 

Mr. Forbes analyses the careers of fifty great business men—men who have helped and are helping to make America the 

greatest industrial and financial center of the world. The value of this book is evidenced by the fact that it has been 

purchased by thousands in the nine years since original publication. - - - - - - = = «= «= $3.50 
No. 2—KEYS TO SUCCESS, by B. C. Forbes 

When you want inspiration—or thought-provoking ideas on how to guide your career, read this book. Intensely practical, 

vivid, inspiring, invigorating. - - - - - = - = = ee ee ll le le lle le $2.00 
No. 3—FORBES EPIGRAMS, by B. C. Forbes 

A thousand thoughts on life and business. There are volumes of thought in each epigram. Bound in flexible leather, 

printed on India rag stock, stamped in gold. - - - - - - = = = = = = = + = «= $2.00 
No. 4—ASSURING BUSINESS PROFITS, by James H. Rand, Jr. 

A book that will throw an entirely new light on your business thinking. It shows you how profits may be assured for 

your business—that will cut months and years of lost motion from your personal progress. - - - - - $2.00 
No. 5—MAKING MONEY HAPPILY, by Herbert N. Casson 

Twelve tips on success and happiness. This is Herbert N. Casson’s newest book, with phraseology at the command of only 

a Herbert N. Casson. He presses home many factors and pointers significant to making more money and making it happily. 

Bound in flexible leather, stamped in gold, a companion book to Forbes Epigrams, by B. C. Forbes—The Silver Lining, by 

Thomas Dreier—How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More, also by Herbert N. Casson, each of these at the uniform 

ae .< ss fs kk es tee ae ee kee lh le oS Ff ee 
No. 6—PROFITABLE INVESTMENT, by John Moody 

An important new book by the man who is paid One Million Dollars a year for his advice on investments. - - $2.50 
No. 7—AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS, by B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster. 

This is FORBES’ newest book. It analyses the lives of twenty men who are making our motor industry. - - $2.50 
No. 8—BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS, by Roger W. No. 10—THE SCIENCE OF MARKETING BY MAIL, by 

Babson. - - - = = = = = «= $2.00 Homer J. Buckley. - - - - - = = $2.00 

No. 9—ORGANIZED BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE, by the late No. 11—HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU WANT, by 

Joseph French Johnson. - - = = = $2.00 William L. Fletcher - - - - - = $2.00 

No. 12—MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE _ WEST, 
by B. C. Forbes. - - - = = = «= §2.00 








NO. 13 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO FORBES MAGAZINE $5.00 








Make your selections—make your own cash discounts under our special offer 
of six dollars’ worth of books for five dollars, then fill in, tear off, and mail 
the coupon below. 


Koon Fi] in, Tear off and Mail ~—————_—_ = == 


FORBES, 


120 Fifth Avenue, Date 
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New York City, N. Y. 


Here are my Christmas orders. Please deliver in time for Christmas and send a Christmas Card (or I enclose my own) with 
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What are the prospects beyond that? 
The roads have been favored by some 
unusual conditions this year, particu- 
larly with respect to coal traffic. The 
prolonged coal mine strike in Great Bri- 
tain has caused substantial exports of 
coal from this country. This has had a 
favorable effect ‘on the traffic of our 
railroads which must, of course, be tem- 
porary. General business conditions 
have been especially favorable to large 
production and consumption of goods. 
Labor conditions have been conducive to 
the handling of the large freight busi- 
ness with increasing efficiency and econ- 
omy. Earnings have increased relative- 
ly more than operating expenses, result- 
ing in a substantial increase in net re- 
turn. 


Important Factors 


Will the coal traffic of the railways be 
as large in the early part of 1927 as in 
1926? What effect upon freight business 
will the cotton situation in the South 
have? Throughout the recent period 
of great business activity the general 
tendency of commodity prices has been 
downward. Will this continue to be 
the case, and, if so, what will be its 
effects on general business? A move- 
ment for advances in the wages of rail- 
way employees has been started and al- 
ready advances asked by conductors and 
trainmen of the Eastern roads have 
been submitted to arbitration. Will 
there be advances in wages, and, if so, 
will they be sufficient to stop the in- 
creases or even cause reductions in the 
net returns of the railways? 

Have we entered a long period of 
prosperity and increasing traffic like 
that following the country’s recovery 
from the effects of the panic of 1893? 
If so, can the railways continue to so 
increase their operating efficiency, as 
they have within recent years, that they 
will handle the traffic with a declining 
ratio of expenses to earings? 


Optimism Justified 


These are questions it is natural to 
ask at the present time, but difficult or 
impossible to answer, but it seems rea- 
sonable to regard prospects in the early 
part of 1927 with optimism. The great 
reduction in inventories within recent 
years prevented freight business from 
increasing as much as it otherwise 
would have. No doubt hand-to-mouth 
buying will continue, but further large 
reductions of inventories do not seem 
probable. The decline that already has 
occurred in prices indicates there has 
been no extensive speculation in com- 
modities and that there is no danger 
of a sudden serious deflation of general 
prices, with its adverse effects on gen- 
eral business. The increases in ship- 
ments of merchandise indicate that the 
consuming power of the public is being 
steadily maintained and increased—a fa- 
vorable sign with respect to future pro- 
duction. The possibilities of increased 
efficiency and economy in railway op- 
eration are still great. 


While, therefore, it is not possible to 
predict future traffic and earnings with 
such confidence as it was two years 
ago it seems reasonable to regard as 
good the prospects of the railways gen- 
erally in the first half of 1927. The 
crops will, of course, largely determine 
traffic and earnings in the second half 
of the year: 


No waste when you 
advertise with 
Autopoint 


ye ad goes to the man you seek to 
reach, stays there indefinitely when you 
give an Autopoint Pencil, stamped with 
your name. 

Hundreds of leading manufacturing 
firms prove our statement that the Auto- 
point Pencil is a 100% advertising medium 
if there ever was one. 

These firms, many of them, started with 
us in a small way. Their success is traced 


in continually larger orders for Autopoints. 
Why cAutopoint 


Autopoint has unquestionably become the 

 ¥ drafted by Big Business. Business 
tore by the score have chosen Autopoint 
for personal use. 


This gives Autopoint an acceptance that 
makes vs y wee 2 ' 

The big feature in the Autopoint is its 
unique “non-jam” feeding mechanism. This 
alone has won thousands of users to prefer 
Autopoint. Then, Autopoint has balance. 
Its barrel is made of Bakelite, the most 
beautiful and most ideal material ever de- 
vised for the purpose. Finally, Autopoint’s 
construction is the simplest of any pencil 
—only one moving part. That means long 
life and no troublesome adjustments. 








Autopotint’s 3 
Exclusive Features 


Cannot “jam”—protected by an 
exclusive patent. 
Bakelite barrel — beautiful light- 
weight material—cannot dent, split, 
tarnish or burn. 


GB) But one simple moving part. - 
Nothing complicated to go wrong. 
No repairs, no bother. 











Send the coupon now 


There is a grade of Autopoint for every use—a 
size for every need. See them at any stationer’s. 
Executives of businesses are invited to mail the 
coupon NOW for interesting new literature and 
price lists. There’s no obligation. 

Learn about this amazing new way to advertise 


for many who have considered advertising too 
costly. 
¥ 
“The # Better Pencil” 
Made of Bakelite 
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Central 
Power and Light 
Company 


Ist Mtge. 5% Gold Bonds 
1956 Series 


Operations controlled, 
through Central and 
South West Utilities 
Co., by Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


Price 96 and interest 
yielding over 5.25%. 


Ask for circular XF-4 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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ACTS 


On The Out!cok 


NOW! 


Stocks hav- experience 
large declines. 

Bear prophets are becom- 
ing more numerous. 

Bulls advise purchases for 
a further sharp recovery. 
The Tillman method fore- 
casts each short swing of 
the market. 


Explanatory booklet offered to 
- you without charge. 
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Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation and presi- 


dent of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, in an address before members of 
the institute : 


“We have heard recently of consider- 
able discussion relating to anticipated com- 
petition between iron 








and steel manufactur- 
ers of the United 
States and their for- 
eign competitors, but 
it is believed that 
sliould it become nec- 
essary an international 
conference would be 
held between all these 
interests and a full 











open discussion indulged in, after which 
a fair understanding could be reached. 

“Of course no agreement between the 
different interests relating to prices could 
legally be entered into without the sanc- 
tion of our law administrators. 


Steel Agreements 


“Conferences, open discussions, and rea- 
sonable basis for maintaining peace and 
prosperity in business matters have be- 
come popular and desirable all over the 
world. It is not too optimistic to assert 
that a platform of peace and prosperity 
could and will be adopted, and, if so, 
would be adhered to. Briand and Strese- 
mann built better than they knew. Let 


us do our part up to the limits of our op- 
portunity. 


“While there will be continuous com- 
petition in the steel industry by foreign 
producers, we think from the statemenis 
they make there is no reasonable fear 
they will interfere with the production in 
the United States.” 


R. C. Leffingwell, partner of J, P. Mor- 
gan << Company, in an address to the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association: 

“I look forward to the return of France, 
Italy and Belgium to the gold standara 
with confidence. I think each, in its own 
way, has made important progress since 
the war, and I think the end is in sight 
tor each. 


European Stabilization 


“I don’t share either the pessimism ot 
those who think they should have been 
solved as were the currency problems of 
the bankrupt enemy nations, through a 
sort of international receivership, preceded 
by a complete currency collapse, nor do 
I share the impatience of those who think 
they should have been solved as quickly 
and completeiy as those of Great Britain 
and the United States. 

“European countries cannot grow rich 
by borrowing more money and more money 
abroad, but they can grow rich if the 
loans they obtain abroad are used as keys 
to unlock the vaults of their own wealth. 
American loans are only the entering 
wedge, a measure of confidence, a margin 
of safety. 


) WHAT THE 
B LEADERS SAY 
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“It necessarily follows that American 
loans to Europe are not likely to be peren- 
nial. England has contracted no new in- 
debtedness since the fighting time stopped, 
I expect to see the time come and come 
soon when European loans in this market 
will shrink in number and amount.” 


Edwin C. Vogel, vice-president of the 
Commercial Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion, in an address before the Babson Sta- 
tistical Organization: 


“Recognizing its many advantages it is 
the duty of forward looking men not to 
attack the system of instalment selling 
but to direct their efforts toward the elim- 
ination of abuses that may exist to the 
end. that the benefits of the system may 
be fully enjoyed. 


Installment Selling 


“The system of instalment selling has 
become a permanent part of our business 
structure. It is here to stay and we must 
concern ourselves only with its proper 
application and guidance. In the ambi- 
tion for more business, certain individuals, 
whether merchants, manufacturers, or fin- 
ance companies, have perhaps been guilty 
of laying aside proper standards of credit 
requirements. However, my investigation 
indicates that these violations of sound 
practice are rapidly decreasing.” 


George F. Johnson, president of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, criticizing 
the system of instalment buying as an 
undermining influence on the spirit of 
thrift: 

“Assuming that the appeal to purchase 
under this plan is to those who have 
small incomes and who 








otherwise would not 
be able to secure the 
luxuries offered, and 
considering their wel- 
fare and happiness as 
the greatest principle 
involved, I claim this 
method of sale and 
purchase is a_ very 
great evil because it 











makes for unhappiness and discourage- 
ment and frequently wrecks and ruins hu- 
man lives.” 


William W. Crocker, president of Cali- 


formians’ Inc., in a report on the growth 
of San Francisco : 


“Railroad records show that one-half of 
all the tourists coming to the Pacific Coast 
are now invalidating their tickets in San 
Francisco. The number of automobiles 
of other state registry touring’ Central 
California increased fifty per cent last year 
alone. 

California Settlers 


Towns and cities all through Central 
substantial numbers of settler families 
secured through prospect lists. In six 
months of last year alone 42 families lo- 
cated in th. city of San Francisco directly 
through the agency of our organization.” 
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Foreign Trade 


Improving 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 

HE latest figures on our foreign 
7. trade indicate an increasingly con- 
spicuous trend toward exports of finished 
manufactures. During the nine months 
ending October lst this group comprised 
no less than 44.8 per cent. of our total 
overseas sales as against 39.8 per cent. 
for the same time in 1925. This is prob- 
ably the largest proportion ever attained 
in our foreign trade history by our 
manufactured exports. It is a further 
evidence of the unmistakable intensity 
and intelligence of foreign trade effort 
by American industries. In fact if we 
include semi-manufactures, the total of 
our fabricated exports falls just a shade 
under sixty per cent. of our overseas 
sales—nearly double the proportion of a 
generation ago. 

As for the outlook in our leading 
markets the situation according to 
latest available figures indicates a re- 
versal of that which prevailed in recent 
months. There are definite indications 
of gradual improvement throughout 
Europe, whereas Latin America is al- 
most uniformly in depression and the 
Far East is at best spotty. 

Effect of British Strike 


The darkest spot on the Western 
European trade map continues to he 
Great Britain, with the prolonged coal 
strike depressing practically all other 
industries. According to latest figures 
about twenty per cent. of the striking 
miners have returned but the grave em- 
barrassment of this vital.industry still 
paralyzes, or at least seriously hampers, 
every important economic activity in the 
kingdom. 

Needless to say, this situation is 
charged with embarrassments for Ameri- 
can trade in view of the importance not 
only of our British market but also of 
many Latin American and Far Eastern 
producers of raw material whose buying 
power is dependent upon the recovery 
of British industry. 

There are, however, encouraging signs 


of improvement, particularly in the 
gradual recovery of the Continental 
areas whose absorption of British 


products is a vital essential to the re- 
covery of the island industries: 

Throughout the Continent there is an 
unmistakable tone of recovery, an en- 
couraging spirit of collaboration, a grow- 
ing appreciation of the economic inter- 
dependence of the various countries. 
Viewed in this light the increasing num- 
ber of international cartels give unmis- 
takable encouragement to American ex- 
porters who are so largely dependent 
upon European purchasing power. 

The Bright Spots 

Here are a few high lights picked up 
at random from the latest dispatches. in- 
dicating the extent of this Continental 
recovery. 

The German trade balance for the 
first time in many months shows an en- 
couraging excess of exports indicating 
further recovery of her trade and in- 

(Continued on page 71) 
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VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone reads like a fairy tale. 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over a network of 54,000,000 
miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 


In the brief span of a half century, the first 
telephone has developed into a national 


The Bell System alone requires a personnel 
of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities 
costing over $2,600,000,000. 


A nation-wide plant and nation-wide ser- 
vice underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.’ 
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D.F. Houston, President 
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DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 


Department of 


Colonization 
& Development 


® 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
MONTREAL 


Have you considered the field offered by 
Canada for the investment of capital in the 
development of the country’s resources? Oppor- 
tunities for profitable enterprise in connection 


with mining, hydro-electric power, timber 
Products, industrial .crops and manufacturing 
industries, using the basic raw materials of the 
country, are numerous and merit investigation. 

The Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway maintains an expert organiza- 
tion to obtain practical information on those 
opportunities. The information and services of 
this Branch are offered you free of charge. We 
can suggest to you what to investigate and put 
you in touch with sources of reliable informa- 
tion, thus helping you to reach a true estimation 
of the opportunity. 


You are invited to communicate with 
G. G. OMMANNEY, 
Desk No. 10 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
MONTREAL 


J. S. DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 
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Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY ls to clip out this 
pone precited ab wae ter toe rena el 
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Odd Lots 


100 Share Lots 













Send for Copy of Our 
Interesting Booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please Mention F. 266 





Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
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New York Curb Market 


61 Broadway New York 



































ODD LOTS 


assist you in your 
investment plans 


Authorities recommend di- 
versified investments. Odd 
Lots enable you to follow 
this sound method. 

As we maintain a special 
department for Odd Lots, 
they receive the same 
careful attention as larger 
orders. 

Our Information Depart- 
ment is also freely at your 
service for data or advice 
on your investment plans. 


Booklet explaining Odd Lots 
on request 
Ask for J-5 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Velocity of Decline Is Checked—Future of 
Market Depends on Course of Business 


By J. G. Donley 










































HE decline which began so briskly 

early in October has been slowed 
down considerably, if not entirely checked, 
as this is being written. To the point-by- 
point record of the break, which was given 
in our issue of November: 1 and which 
showed that each succeeding decline car- 
ried the market average down only one 
point below the previous low, may be 
added that still another decline was headed 
off when prices got down no more than a 
point below the previous low. 

To date, therefore, after the first down- 
ward plunge was halted, there have been 
three rallies and three declines which have 
resulted in establishing a slightly lower 
level. The fourth rally, which is under- 
way as this is being written, has gone 
farther than any of the others—five points 
in the 50-stock average. And so far on 
this recovery there has not been a two- 
point reaction. It seems likely that the 
market will react from this recovery; and 
the test as to whether or not a real turn is 
in prospect will then be made. 

If and when such a reaction comes, 
the market may duplicate its October low, 
but it should not break below that point. 
A new low in the 50-stock averages would 
not fit in with ideas of a much improved 
technical position resulting from the Oc- 
tober shake-out. Should the market be 
able to hold as much as two points above 
the October low, such action would be a 
positive indication of strength, and ob- 
servers would be justified in assuming that 
a vigorous forward movement was in im- 
mediate prospect. 

Outside developments have recently been 
distinctly favorable to the market. The 
pace of business has held up very well 
during October, and all signs point to a 
very active early Winter and holiday buy- 
ing season. The year has been a very 
good one for business and for nearly all 
classes of workers and it seems likely to 
end in a record outburst of holiday spend- 
ing. 

Car loadings indicate a good basis for 
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sustained railroad earnings for the re- 
mainder of 1926, at least. The new high 
record of 1,210,000 cars for the second 
week in October was due, it is true, to 
big increases in miscellaneous freight and 
soft coal, rather than in merchandise ship- 
ments,- but merchandise shipments 
continue at a high rate. The large 
fruit crop and heavy movement of cot- 
ton accounted for much of the gain in 
miscellaneous freight. But those who are 
pessimistic over the 1927 outlook for the 
rails cannot find much to encourage them 
in the action of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road directors in increasing the annual 
dividend from $3 a share to $3.50—the 
highest rate paid in nineteen years. 


Such excellent earnings statements as 
those of U. S. Steel and General Motors 
may reflect merely “water that has gone 
under the mill,” but they are not altogether 
comforting to the bears. In its third 
quarter, Steel showed the largest net earn- 
ings in peace-time history, practically $5 
a share for the common stock. 

Much of the alarm over the cotton price 
situation has subsided, notwithstanding 
that the latest estimate of the government 
forecasts a crop of 17,454,000 bales. Cot- 
ton futures have revealed strong resist- 
ance, due to three encouraging develop- 
ments. Long-range speculators have be- 
gun a slow process of accumulation, pro- 
gress has been made in plans for holding 
much of the staple off the market, and 
spinners have shown a willingness to buy 
for future needs. Meanwhile the exist- 
ing price level is the best insurance against 
an excessive crop next season. 

Observers who are bearishly inclined 
are making much of the decreases being 
shown in bank clearings as compared with 
a year ago. It is obvious that these com- 
parisons fail to make allowance for lower 
commodity prices, particularly in farm 
products. With the price situation what it 
is, car loadings are a more reliable gauge 
of business volume—and it will probably 
pay the speculator to watch them closely. 
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Steel Corporation 


First Mortgage 7% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds due 1955. 


The following bonds have been 
drawn at 100 and accrued interest 
for payment February 1, 1927: 


M-569; M-885; M-1317; 
M-1905; M-2345; D-196; 
C-17; C-130; C-159; 
C-201; C-247. 


Numbers previously drawn for 
payment February 1, 1927: 
M-189; M-298; M-568; 
M-588; M-1701; D-159. 


Additional bonds will be drawn 
December 22, 1926, for payment 
February 1, 1927. 


F. J. LISMAN @ CO. 


Fiscal Agents 
20 Exchange Place New York 


























Union Oil Co. 
OF 
CALIFORNIA 


to develop 
properties of the 


Pantepec Oil Co. 


OF 


VENEZUELA 


Pantepec’s total concessions 
exceed 3,000,000 acres 


Descriptive circular will be mailed 
upon request 


A. A. Housman- 
Gwathmey & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
11 Wall Street New York 
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Foreign Trade Improving 
(Continued from page 69) 
dustries. The same situation is shown 
in the latest figures from Czechoslova- 
kia. The latest Austrian reports com- 
ment upon “a continued moderate im- 
provement in practically all commercial 
and industrial lines.” Even in Italy, 
where the financial situation is still cru- 
cial, business interests are said to be quite 
well prepared to face the difficulties con- 
sequent upon the present policy of de- 
flation. Railroad operations in Spain are 
reaching record figures which indicate 
a probable recovery from the lag in re- 
cent months. The smaller states around 
the Baltic, including Denmark, all re- 
port slowly increasing industrial and 
commercial activity, though Norway is 
still suffering from the prolonged depres- 
sion, her unemployed now numbering 

about twice the total of a year ago. 


Canada Prospering 


In the New World Canada is the out- 
standing bright spot with satisfactory 
reports from almost all lines of trade; 
collections are being reported as ranging 
from fair to good throughout the do- 
minion. Since our sales to Canada ex- 
ceed our combined exports to Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and Central 
America the significance of the healthy 
condition of our northern neighbor is 
too obvious for comment. 

As for Latin America, the best that 
can be said is that some of the darker 
spots, such as Mexico and Cuba, show 
slight signs of improvement. The larger 
markets, however, including these two 
and the A. B. C. countries, are still far 
from satisfactory. The Argentine re- 
ports a slight pick-up in imports as the 
result of good crop prospects, but the 
general tone is unquestionably subnor- 
mal. Brazilian currency embarrassment 
continues to retard recovery though 
high hopes are entertained of an im- 
provement after the change of adminis- 
tration on November 15th. Chilean 
business suffered a set-back in October. 
Peruvian conditions are reported as 
“worse than any since 1921.” Political 
affairs have had a dampening effect in 
Uruguay. These are typical bits from 
recent dispatches to indicate the general 
unsatisfactory tone, but it is inconceiv- 
able that such a depression can long 
survive, especially if the present upward 
trend in Europe continues long enough 
to be reflected in the demand for Latin 
American raw materials. 


Uncertainty in Far East 


In the Far East there are still many 
important areas under the shadow of 
commercial uncertainty. In Japan the 
weakness of the basic silk and cotton 
industries is more pronounced. Recent 
holidays in India have resulted in a con- 
siderable falling off of export clearances 
with little domestic business. China is 
as usual under the cloud of political dis- 
turbance, with the only favorable reports 
emanating from Hongkong and Canton 
where satisfactory clearances of piece 
goods for inland trade are being re- 
ported. There is some slight encourage- 
ment also in the fact that crops in north- 
ern Manchuria and north China are re- 
ported as fair or slightly above the aver- 
age. Philippine business seems to be 
slightly more optimistic, with increas- 
ing activity in copra, abaca, and a few 
other lines. 
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'T| Buy “Shares in America” 
= 


(or multiples thereof) 


will purchase participat- 
ing ownership in twenty- 
four seasoned and divi- 
dend - paying railroads, 
public utilities, industrials 
and Standard Oils, includ- 


ing 


New York Central 
Am. Telephone & Telegraph 
United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-15 








THROCKMORTON & Co. 


100 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 

















Fenner & Beane 


60 Beaver St., New York 


Fenner & Beane Bldg., New Orteans 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 
N. Y. Produce Exchange 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 


STOCKS COTTON 

GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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2% in com. stk. 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
No 201 $71 $10.24 
No 2,178 73 8.18 
100 260 162 8.78 
No 150 126 6.104 
25 ~=2,474 38 8.19 
No 600 134 6.77@ 
No 500 92 Nil 
100 610 155 19.17 
No 903 45 4.50 
100 450 141 3.37 
100 = 9,216 118 «11.65 
20 611 11 3.90 
100 400 158 Nil 
50 ~ 3,000 71 5.84 
25 ~—-2,000 34 2:60 
No 594 25 4.73 
‘100 =. 2,324 218 17.18 
100 676 215 26.93 
“100 200 228 Nil 
100 = 1,520 132 424612:34 
100 ~=1,802 163 5.30 
No 770 62 4.65 
.No 508 56 0.50 
No 252 84 6.88" 
No 600 35 6.00 
No 490 91 12.64¢ 
25 1,798 36 3.60 
100 332 100 4.40 
No - 1,123 40 5:35 
.100 930 191 21.32 
100 =: 11,158 100 Nil 
.No 335 42 3.91 
25 4,391 27 2.71 
No 2,712 9 5.67 
No 500 10 14.47 
100 342 106 4.65 
No _ 1,500 41 5.38 
No 3,600 110 6.89 
No 477 58 10.99 
No — 1,760 12 1.60" 
25 ~=-2,530 29 2.16 
100 550 144 5.053 
No 500 4 Nilk 
10 ~=+1,000 34 1.16* 
No 235 90 Nil 
100 425 170 =: 111.55 
50 ~=—1,680 127 8:00 
No _ 1,935 Nil 4.02 
100 =: 1,331 147 17.47 
No __1,613 25 1.01 
100 =1,125 148 3.71 
No 370 107 12.86 
No = 4,500 9 3.08 
No 100 74 10.10 
No 730 42 1.03” 
100 200 156 5.79 
No 7,211 41 5.12 
No _ 8,700 69 19.15 
No 325 20 5.06 
No 602 40 24.00 
100 651 143 30.59 
100 =2,495 151 8.54 
100 125 126 eae 
100 400 105 3.81 
No _ 1,330 32. 16.07” 
10° 1211 156 12.75 
100 350 76 3.288 
No 579 42 4.89 
No - 646: 13 1.56 
100 . 1,000 192 16,33 
25 =: 1,673 35 3.00 
No 500 115 1.14 
No 4,366 44 5.344 
10. 3,679 13 3.17 


Earns. 1926 
m=months 
$9.77,9 m 
6.65, 9 m 
Nil‘ 
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eeeees 
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0.96, 6 m 
4.00, 6 m 


2.48, 9 m 
1.40, 6 m 
4.50,9 m 
16.25, 9 m 
4.28, 9 m 
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2.34, 9 m 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(h) Year ended July 31. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


_(r) 10% in com. stk. 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 


(See page 74 for Second Section) 


Air Reduction 


Allied Chemical .. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Amer. 


Beet Sugar. 
oS Re ee 
Car & Fdry 


Locomotive 


eee eee 


eeeeee 


ee eeee 


Smelt. & Refin... 


Steel Fdrys. 
Sugar Refin 
Tel. & Tel. 


eeeeee 


W. W. & Elec.... 


Woolen..... 


Anaconda Copper.. 


Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” 
Assoc. 


Dry Goods. 


Atch. Top & S. Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baldwin Loco..... 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
Bethlehem Steel... 


Brook- Manhat. 


Brook Union Gas.. 


Brown Shoe 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


Trans... 


Burroughs Add Mach.... 
California Packing 
California Pete.... 


Central Leather pfd 


Cerro de Pasco... 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chic. Mil., St. Paul pfd. 


Childs Company .. 


Chile Copper 
Chrysler Corp 
Coco-Cola 


Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Corn Prods. Refin 
Crucible Steel 


Cuba Cane Sugar. 


Cuban Amer. Sugar 


Davison Chemical 


Del. & Hudson 


Del., Lack & West 


Dodge Bros. “A” 
Du Pont de Nemours.... 
Elec. Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 
Famous Players 
Fleischmann Co 
Foundation Co. ......... 
Freeport Texas 
General Asphalt 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gen. Ry. Signal 
Goodrich, B. F 
Goodyear Tire pfd 
Great Northern pfd 
Gulf States Steel 
Hudson & Manhat 
Hudson Motor 
Illinois Central 
Interboro R. T 
Int. Bus. Machines 
Int. Combust. Eng 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Nickel 
Int. Paper 


ee eeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeerene 


ee eeeeeees 


eeeeeee 


eee eee eees 


Kennecott Copper....... Z 
Kresge, S. S 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


” Die. 


$5 117- 30; 
4 117- 34; 
6 97- 8; 
108- 24; 

296- 22; 
116- 20; 
145- 9; 
138- 25; 

50- IG: 
148- 36; 
144- 91; 
76- 25; 

170- 16; 

105- 28; 
27- 19; 
141- 10; 
137- 75; 

268- 77; 
156- 27; 
96- 28; 
156- 37; 
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100- 20; 
157-. 23; 
103- 45; 
137- 34; 
33- 17; 
118- 28; 
67- 23; 
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193- 25; 
38- 4; 
140- 20; 
126- 81; 
39- 9; 
176- 24; 
70- 20; 
150- 67; 
57- 11; 
92- 19; 
64- 15; 
885-110; 
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Ss 
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(e) Year ended April 30. 
(k) Year ended September 30. ( : 
(s) Part) y estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 
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nvestors 


Long Term 
Price Range 


21-25 
'20-’25 
15-25 
15-’25 
"15-725 
15-’25 
"15-725 
15-'25 
"19-25 
15~’25 
15-’25 
24-'25 
15-'25 
16-25 
"19-25 
16-25 
10-25 
20-25 
15-25 
15-25 
17-25 
23-25 
15-25 
14-25 
24-25 
17-25 
23-'25 
15-25 
17-25 


: 6-3 
; 715-25 
; 724-25 
8; 715-25 
; °21-’25 
; 719-25 
; 715-25 
; 20-25 
; 715-25 
; °14-’25 
; °22-25 
; °20-’25 
; 716-25 
; 716-’25 
; ’20-’25 
; '20-'25 
; 715-’25 
; °21-’25 
; 719-25 
"22-29 
; 719-25 
; 715-25 
; 719-25 
 *23-"25 
; °23-25 
; 719-25 
; 710-25 
> °45-'25 
: °24.25 
; 719-25 
; °20-’25 
; '23-’25 


15-25 
16-25 
22-25 
23-25 
15-25 
22-25 
20-25 
2925 
18-25 
16-25 
17-25 
15-25 
20-25 


Prices 1926 
High Low 
14534-107% 
147-106 
9414- 7844 
3834- 21 
63%- 387% 
114%- 91% 
1197%- 90% 
152 -1095% 
47 - 40 
8234- 65% 
15034-13958 
74 - 43% 
427%- 19 
51%- 41% 
25%4- 13% 
$4%- 37% 
161 -122 
26234-181% 
136%4- 927% 
10934- 83% 
51%- 3734 
69%4- 541% 
971%4- 68 
4854- 29% 
117%4- 77% 
74%%- 6634 


8564 
3034- 2034 
4634- 234s 
18314-15014 
15334-129 
47%4- 21% 
360 -193%% 
3434- 1514 
40 - 22% 
12734-103% 
56%4- 324 
17934- 7634 
3414- 195% 
94%4- 50 
9534- 79 
22534-113%4 
937%- 60% 
7034- 4514 
1097%4- 9814 
80%4- 68% 
9334- 5134 
40 - 35 
123%4- 41 

431 -113% 
52%4- 24% 
5234- 381% 
6434- 33% 
13834-1128 
461%4- 3234 
6334- 441% 
62%4- 4934 
82 - 42% 


(f) Year ended May 31. 
n) Year ended October 31. 


Pres. Yield 


Prices 
130 
127 
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FORBES for November 15, 1926 











Our Weekly 
_ Market Letter 


Discusses Economic Ques- 
tions and contains special 
Corporate Analyses 


SENT ON REQUEST 
ASK FOR 1113-26 


LISTED BONDS AND STOCKS 
bought and sold for cash, or 
carried on conservative margin. 





McClave & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


67 Exchange Place 
New York 
Telephone, Hanover 3542 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Hotel Ansonia, 73rd St. and B’way 
Telephone, Endicott 1615 


























Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located offce buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as“‘standardlifeinsurance company 
loans.’’ Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 




















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





Important People 





OY BARTON WHITE, former 

official of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, has been elected president of 
the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey 
after less than one 
year as senior vice- 
president of the 
road. He will suc- 
ceed William G. 
Besler who has re- 
signed as president 
to become chair- 
man of the board 
and of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. White has been a 
railroad man since 1900 when he left 
nigh school. 


J. P. Morgan and Charles Steele have 
been re-elected members of the board 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Corp. 

The National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks elected as_ president 
Harry P. Gifford, of Salem, Mass. ; vice- 
president, Austin McLanahan, of Balti- 
more, Md.; executive vice-president, 
Milton W. Harrison, of New York; 
treasurer, John H. Dexter, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio; secretary, John W. Sand- 
stedt, of New York. 


The Pullman Company elected four 
new directors. The new members are 
John R. Morron, George Whitney, Don- 
ald McLennan and Lowell M. Green- 
law. 


John W. Davis was elected to the 
board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. The directors 
appointed Alexander C. Campbell third 
vice-president and Norman L. Burnette 
and Dr. William P. Shepard assistant 
secretaries. 


Walter Kasten, president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of the American Surety Company. 


Sidney L. Schwartz has been elected 
president of the San Francisco Stock 
and Bond Exchange for the fourth con- 
secutive time. 


E. E. Loomis, president of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Phillips Petroleum Company. 

R. E. Hellmund has been appointed 
chief electrical engineer of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. He has been in charge 
of the development work of the com- 
pany and will be succeeded by A. M. 
Dudley. 


Theodore Francis Green was _ re- 
elected president of the Morris Plan 
Bankers’ Association at their convention 
at Asheville, N. C. Other elections in- 
clude Walter D. Brown, executive sec- 
retary and R. S. Hazen and R. O. Bon- 
nel, vice-presidents. The executive 
committee members elected for the com- 
ing year are Herman Zeuch, Willoughby 
C. Walling, R. O. Bonnell, H. Ross Ake, 
George Coan, Frank L. Rawson and J. 
Rodney Ball. 
































-««++When you have 
business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank 


--. Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES ‘ 

















Investment 
Counsel 


It is advisable at regular in- 
tervals to examine security 
holdings with a view to pres- 
ent standing and _ possibility 
of advantageous exchange. 
We are always pleased to 
make such an analysis with- 


out obligation to the investor. 


Our impartial opinion will be 
rendered to those submitting 
security lists for considera- 
tion. 


Market letter on request 


bey é Kirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 
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Thou. 

Shares 
Par Out 
$50 1,210 
25 1,430 
No 1,060 
100 80 
100 1,170 
No 673 
No 408 
No 1,895 
No 1,357 
100 718 
100 496 
10 1,141 
No 2,730 
25 2,046 
No 1,100 
100 206 
No 200 
100 3,832 
100 304 
100 1,571 
100 1,373 
10 3,793 
100 2,480 
25 698 
100 481 
10 2,615 
50 1 675 
50 10, 000 
100 450 
50 928 
No 329 
50 303 
° 100 125 
No 1,192 
100 1,350 
No 1,155 
50 1,400 
100 100 
100 300 
100 453 
100 164 
100 87 
100 370 
No 4,200 
No 4,492 
100 100 
100 3,724 
100 1,200 
No 766 
25 20,292 
25 9,516 
No 600 
No 1,875 
25 6,578 
No 2,540 
No 1,201 
100 660 
25 400 
100 2,223 
No 2,500 
100 120 
100 240 
No 666 
100 810 
100 5,083 
100 654 
100 600 
100 998 
50 788 
50 2,290 
50 800 
5 5,527 
25 2,600 
100 127 







(a 
June 30. (h) 





2% in com. stk. 












Book 
Value 


112 


Earns. 


1925 
$6.64 
6.35 
4.44) 
21.27 
15.98 


13.62 
2.34 
8.11 
4.81 

10.70 
5.40 
8.40 


5.95? 
5.80 
5.52 
14.17 
4.29 
12.67 
16.14 
4.72 
18.67 
3.12 
7.24 


6.77 


9.52 
4.84) 
9.91 
6.23 
11.69 
7.10 
2.27 
6.85 
0.51 
6.30 
11.68" 


2.33 
10.25 
16.16 

6.88 


14.89 
8.46 
5.85 


8.55 


6.02 
2.25 
6.73 
8.10 


5.86 
15.40 
9.20 
38.84 
6.74 
8.13¢ 
14.92 
12.86 


5.75 ° 


4.27 
15.21 
8.78 
6.454 
10.55 
4.36 
9.46 
Nil 


Earns. 1926 
m=months 
$2.93, 6 m 
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) Partly extra. (c) Year ended February 28. 
Year ended July 31. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


in com. stk. 


(r) 10% 





FORBES for November 15, 1926 


Section Two 


» (See page 72 for First Section) 


Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range High 

Lehigh Valley ......... $3.50 89- 40; °15-’25 9314- 751% 
Liggett & Myers “B”.. 4a 92- 50; °19-’25 96%4- 71 
EAE BOO, 5iaacccsoss 2 45- 10; ’20-’25 48Y%4- 34144 
Loose-Wiles .......... ea 144- 30; ’20-’25 169%4- 88 
Louisville & Nashville.. 6 155- 85; °15-’25 144 -118 
DOOR EPUCKS ook csc 6 242- 25; ’21-’25 159 - 9034 
Magma Copper ....... 3 46- 15; ’19-’25 44%- 34 
Meeriend O88 oc .ccscs 4 61- 12; ’21-’25 6334- 4914 
Mid-Continent Pet..... ee, 62- 22; ’20-’25 37 - 27% 
Missouri Pacific, pfd.. ie 92- 22; °17-’25 95 -71% 
Montana Power ...... 5 115- 42; 715-25 8314- 693% 
Montgomery Ward..... 4 84- 12; ’19-’25 82 - 56 
NSS BEGLOPS 2260000. Zz 488- 75; ’23-'25 66 - 52 
National Biscuit ...... 4 79- 38; ’23-’25 9814- 74 
Nat. Cash Register “A” 3 Listed Jan. 5, 1926 54 - 38 
National Lead ........ 8 175- 38; °16-’25 17434-138 
N. Y. Airbrake........ 3 57- 25; '22-'25 4634- 36% 
New York Central..... rf 138- 62; 715-’25 14714-117 
N. Y. Chic. & St. L... Ila 183- 67; ’23-’25 20414-130 
Ns 3a IN. Ee. Ge BAtt... os 89- 10; 715-25 4834- 3054 
Norfolk & Western.... 8a 151- 84; °15-’25 1707%-139% 
North American ...... 10r 75- 17; '23-’25 67 - 42 
Northern Pacific ...... 5 119- 50; °15-’25 82%- 6534 
Owens Bottle ......... 4a 74- 25; 18-’25 85 - 5334 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... 8 137- 41; °19-’25 1337%-118 
Packard Motor ....... 2.40 49- 5: °21-"25 45%4- 3134 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”. 6 112- 34; ’20-’25 783%- 56% 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 3.50 60- 32; °16-’25 57%- 485% 
Pere Marquette ....... 8a 86- 10: "17-25 113%4- 67 
Philadelphia Co........ 4 69- 22; °15-’25 765%- 59% 
Pierce-Arrow ......... ; 48- 6; ’23-’25 43%- 19 
Pitts. & W. Va........ 6 123- 22; 18’-’25 1193%4- 85 
Pressed Steel Car..... 114- 39; °16-’25 43%4- 34% 
Public Service, N. J... 3 88- 39; ’23-’25 97%- 72 
ee & 8 177- 88; °15-’25 19914-14514 
Radio Corp. “A” ....0. 66 78- 6; 719-’25 60%4- 32 

CRC errer 4 115- 52; °15-’25 100 - 79 
Remington Typewriter i 118- 17; ’21-’25 127 - 83% 
Republic Iron & Steel.. 4 145- 40; '18-’25 6354- 44 
St. Louis-San Fran... 7 102- 9; °17-’25 102 - 85 
St. L.-Southwestern... i 69- 11; °15-’25 74 - 57% 
Savage Arms ......... 4 108- 9; °17-’25 102%4- 73 
Seaboard Air Line..... wi 54- 2; ’20-’25 51 - 27% 
Sears-Roebuck ........ 2.50 243- 54; 715-’25 583%- 4414 
Sinclair Consol. Oil.... fe 64- 15;,719-’25 24%- 1634 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel... 6 144- 24; 715-’25 14214-103 
Southern Pacific ...... 6 118- 68; 715-’25 1105%4- 961% 
Southern Railway ..... 7 121- 13; 715-25 131%4-1035% 
Standard Gas & Elec... 3v 61- 8; °19-’25 69 - 51 
Standard Oil of N. J.. 1 50- 16; °13-’25 4634- 40% 
Standard Oil of Cal.... Z 135- 47; ’21-’25 6354- 525% 
Stewart-Warner ....... 6 124- 21; ’20-’25 92%- 61% 
Studebaker Corp. ...... 5 69- 18; 719-’25 62 - 47 
Texas Company ....... 3 55- 29; ’20-’25 58 - 48 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur.... a 122- 23; ’21-’25 46 - 40 
Timken Roller Bearing 4a 59- 28; ’22-'25 85 - 44% 
Tobacco Products..... 7 102- 47; ’22-’25 1165%- 9514 
Underwood Typewriter 4 65- 36; °23-’25 6334- 5034 
Union Pacific ......... 10 155-101; °15-’25 1683%4-141%4 
United Fruit .......... 4 246- 52; °15-’25 118%4- 98 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.. 10 250- 8: "15-’25 24814-150 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol. . as 171- 35; °16-’25 82 - 453% 
U. S. Realty & Improv. 4 185- 17; ’19-’25 71%- 48% 
i. ere 145- 23: 15-'25 88%4- 50% 
5 PRE rere 7 139- 70; °16-’25 15954-117 
eee 47- 6; ’20-’25 52 - 33% 
Western Pacific ....... 45- 12; ’20-’25 391%4- 33% 
Western Union........ 8 145- 76; °16-’25 1577%-134% 
Westingh’se Air Brake 7a 144- 76; °15-’25 13914-105% 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 4 84- 32; 715-’25 7914- 65 
White Motors......... 4 105- 29; °17-’25 90 - 51% 
Willys-Overland ...... ee 40- 5; 717-25 34 - 18 
Woolworth, F. W..... 5a 220- 50; °18-’25 222 os 
Worthington Pump.... 117- 20; 715-25 4434- 20 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 
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Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Low Prices 
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FORBES for November 15, 1926 





i 
Election and Wall Street 


V ALL STREET usually gets into a 

nervous state on the eve of an elec- 
tion, but election results have proved, in 
many cases, to be bad pegs upon which to 
hang speculative operations. The main 
worry this year has, of course, been 
over the complexion of the two legisla- 
tive branches of the federal government. 
But the long-continued talk of the fate 
of unseating toward which several Re- 
publican senators were headed took the 
edge off the actual news. Even before 
election, Wall Street had its mind so 
well prepared for such developments 
that it had already begun, very human- 
ly, to weigh the offsetting factors—to 
look at the silver lining. And the general 
conclusion was well expressed by one 
observer in the Street, whose views are 
well worth considering. He said: 

“If the Democrats gain control of the 
Senate and the Republicans retain con- 
trol of the House, there will be a nega- 
tive continuation of the fiscal and legis- 
lative program of Coolidge and Mellon 
by reason of the fact that there will be 
a legislative deadlock between the House 
and Senate, in addition to which there 
will be a Presidential veto awaiting leg- 
islation at variance with the well-defined 
policies of the Executive....As a matter 
of fact, general legislation of any kind, 
regardless of its origin, is a long way 
off.” 


Colorado Fuel 


In a paragraph headed “Good Earn- 
ings” in this department for November 
1, the writer “fell for” an estimate of 
the September quarter earnings of Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron which overshot the 
mark by so much as to suggest that its 
source must have had more than a nom- 
inal interest in the market for the stock. 
Thanks to the increasing popularity of 
straight shooting in all branches of busi- 
ness, there is less of misrepresentation 
in Wall Street nowadays than ever be- 
fore. The estimate, it should be said in 
all justice, originated in brokerage quar- 
ters and did not spring from outgivings 
of officials of the company. While 
Colorado Fuel showed a deficit in the 
September quarter, the fact remains 
that $5.07 was earned in the first six 
months of the year, and prospects seem 
to be good enough for the last quarter 
to justify hopes of a dividend. A study 
of previous earnings statements reveals 
that the September quarter is usually a 
bad quarter for the company and more 
often than not results in a deficit. The 
market for the stock was aided a bit, 
soon after the issuance of the bad earn- 
ings statement, by the announcement that 
Atchison had placed an order for ap- 
proximately 114,000 tons of rails with the 
company. 

Radio Corporation 

The market action of Radio has been 

so consistent as to suggest the operations 


of a powerful pool, and it seems likely 
that this stock will have a prominent 
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The 
pool has much in its favor, for Radio 
has just reported a surplus of $2,116,- 
090 for the September quarter, as against 
a deficit of $358,275 in the same quarter 


part in the next bull movement. 


last year. Since the last quarter of the 
year has always been the best quarter 
for sales and earnings, the outlook for 
profits is bright. Although it has not 
been officially announced as yet, it is 
pretty generally believed in Wall Street 
that Radio Corporation, working with 
the Fox Film Corporation, is preparing 
to put a new “talking movie” device on 
the market. When one remembers what 
happened in the case of Warner 
Brothers—whose stock had long been in 
the low-price class and whose earnings 
had never been such as to inspire specu- 
lative activity—when announcement of 
their “vitaphone” was made, it seems 
reasonable to expect considerable specu- 
lative furore when official announce- 
ment is made of Radio’s plans along the 
same line. Moreover, Radio, as was 
pointed out in a previous paragraph, has 
greatly strengthened its position in the 
industry during the year. 


Giidden 


Some good buying has been going on 
in Glidden on the theory that this paint 
concern is slowly but surely strengthen- 
ing its earnings position and that chances 
favor the continuance of the $2 dividend 
rate. At current prices the stock yields 
10 per cent., which, of course, attests its 
speculative character. 


Outlook for Rails 


The railroad outlook has been consid- 
erably brightened by the action of the 
conservative directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in increasing the dividend 
from $3 to $3.50 per share. Some timid 
souls who have feared to look ahead into 
1927 with respect to railroad earnings, 
have taken heart, and the action gave re- 
newed assurance to those who have been 
predicting a continuance of railroad pros- 
perity. Intimations that the Van Swer- 
ingen consolidation plan is to go for- 
ward, minus the Erie, have also aided in 
renewing confidence in the rails. 


Congoleum-Nairn 


Having had a bit of a speculative flurry 
when the Morgan interest became 
known, Congoleum-Nairn has settled 
back somewhat, but speculative interest 
in this stock is still strong. Alfred W. 
Hawks, the new president of Congoleum- 
Nairn, was formerly vice-president and 
general manager of the General Chem- 
ical Company, a subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical. His election is said to be in 
line with recent indications that the Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
through Morgan interests, have pur- 
chased a substantial, and possibly con- 
trolling, interest in Congoleum-Nairn. 
Whatever may be the facts of the inside 
position as to control, Wall Street is 
convinced that an important develop- 
ment program is on the cards. 




















OONER or 
later you will 
apply to your in- 
vestment holdings 
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Seven important questions affect- 
ing the investor are carefully 
analyzed in recent issue of 
McNeel’s Service— 


1. Sound speculative policy. 
2. Preferred stocks and 
bonds. 


3. The raiis. 
4. Those short of stocks. 


5. Common stocks, seasoned 
and paying good income 
return. 

6 Stocks to be eventually 
purchased. 


7. The business situation. 
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IDED by an unsettled general 
A market, reports of curtailment 

in production, and some depress- 
ing psychological factors, motor stocks 
have been subjected to pressure since 
the mid-summer months with not a 
few of the prominent issues hovering 
around their low levels for the year. 

There is little doubt that these dras- 
tic declines have been justified in the 
stocks of individual companies whose 
sales and popularity are lagging be- 
hind the general forward march of the 
industry. But it is also significant to 
note a few circumstances regarding the 
general field which suggest that per- 
haps attractive opportunities may be 
found among individual issues in the 
motor group. 

A study of the seasonal tendencies 
in this group is enlightening, both as 
regards production and stock move- 
ments. A glance at the chart repro- 
duced herewith shows that the decline 
in. motor output which has manifested 
itself this fall is not only the usual 
thing to expect at this season, but also 
that the reaction this year has been 
considerably less than the drop experi- 
enced in recent previous years. 


Seasonal Production 


As a matter of fact, the September 
figure, plotted on the accompanying 
chart, is exclusive of Canadian produc- 
tion which would bring the final result 
for that month very close to the figure 
for August, about 100,000 cars above 
the same month of last year, and the 
largest record for that month in the 
history of the industry. 

So far as prospects for the remaining 
months of the current year are con- 
cerned, it seems likely that production 
will again increase in the present 
month, especially if October figures 
show another moderate decline. The 
seasonal tendency in recent years has 
been shifting of heavy sales and pro- 
duction from the late to the early win- 


Paatinok fos the Motor Stocks 


By R. W. Schabacker 


ter months, due largely to a similar 
shifting of popular demand from open 
to closed cars, and consequent sales 
through the winter as well as_ the 
spring and summer months. 

The fact that the general seasonal 
tendency is still indicative of a moder- 
ate decline in sales and production in 
the late summer and early fall months, 
is probably the best logical basis for 
another phenomenon which has 


the same sort of a reaction has oc- 
curred in every year since 1918, to be 
followed, in all but two of these years, 
by rising prices over the two final 
months of the year or into the follow- 
ing year. 

The writer issues no guarantee that 
the same thing will happen, in the 
present period. All that may be said 
is that it has happened in five out of 

















oc- the past seven years, that motor pro- 
| 
A Good List of Motor Stocks 
Earned Est. Current Earns 
Dividend 1925 1926 price Yield onprice 
NEE 56hs.dnacbaes waa .00 $5.67 $5.75 34 8.8% 17.0% 
Continental Motors .. 0.80 1.60 1.30 10 8.0 13.0 
General Motors ..... 7.00 9.50 18.00 143 4.9 12.7 
Gree 2.40T 4.85 5.27* 33 7.2 15.8 
Pierce Arrow Pfd.... 8.00 16.30 18.00 105 7.6 17.2 
Studebaker wove 30 8.55 7.50 50 10.0 15.0 
Willys-Overland Pid. 7.00 52.00 50.00 88 8.0 56.8 
Yellow Truck 1... 0.75 2.15 3.50 27 28 13.0 
+Plus extras. 
*Actual report for year ended August 31, 1926. 








curred more or less regularly in the 
past five or six years. 

This is the inclination of stocks in 
the motor group to experience a reac- 
tion of considerable extent in one of 
the fall months, usually September or 
October, followed by recovery from 
then until around the first of the year, 
when the automobile shows are on, and 
not infrequently continuing right on 
through January and February to meet 
the normal spring strength in motor 
shares and complete a lengthy upward 
movement in this group of stocks ex- 
tending from perhaps the latter part 
of October until March or April of the 
following year. 

Though ‘the movement is not so dis- 
tinct in some as in most of the cases, 
it is nevertheless a fact that somewhat 
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duction ought, from a seasonal view- 
point, to pick up between now and the 
motor shows around the first of the 
year, and that, other things being 
equal, such seasonal prospects ought 
to have their effect upon stock prices. 
The accompanying list of automobile 
and truck manufacturing company 
stocks includes the writer’s selection as 
the best issues of this. class in the list. 
On the other hand none of the stocks 
are recommended as investment pur- 
chases. The man who. buys them must 
be able and willing to assume a fair 
degree of speculative risk, and should 
realize the speculative nature of his 
commitment before purchase. 


Stocks Are Speculative 


The motor industry is, in the first 
place, a speculative one as regards gen- 
eral demand. In the second place, it is 
speculative as regards popular demand 
and consequent prosperity. for indi- 
vidual companies and individual models. 
The car that is selling like the prover- 
bial hot-cakes today is not necessarily 
the favorite of the following year. 

What may be said, however, is that 
the companies here represented have 
satisfactory earning records for the 
past, very substantial profits in- the 
present, and at least good prospects of 
continued favor in the future. In al- 
most all cases, dividends are being 
earned with very large margins, pay- 
ments are generous, and the attractive 
dividend yields compensate in large 
measure for the greater degree of spec- 
ulative risk involved in their purchase. 

Common stock of Chrysler Corpora- 
tion has been one of the outstanding 
firm features during the general Fall 
reaction and has behaved about as well 
as any stock in the entire list. So long 
as the stock holds above its resistance 
point of about 32 its technical position 
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appears favorable to high prices. 
The company has a small funded debt 
of less than $2,000,000, followed by 275,- 
000 shares of preferred and over 3,000,- 
000 shares of no-par common stock. 
The company is strong financially and 
has a profit and loss surplus of nearly 
$14,000,000, though the equity for the 
common is only about $11 a share. The 
company’s models have enjoyed a tre- 
mendous popularity in the past few 
years and profits for 1926 should run 
moderately ahead of last year. 


Continental Motors 


Continental Motors Corporation is 
not technically in the automobile man- 
ufacturing group since it does not build 
cars but it is the largest producer of 
gasoline motors in the world and sup- 
plies many of the large automobile man- 
ufacturers. Following a funded debt 
of about $7,000,000, the sole capitaliza- 
tion is about 1,760,000 shares of no-par 
common stock with a book value of 
about $12.50 per share. 

Profits for the current year will prob- 
ably show a moderate decline, due al- 
most entirely, it appears, to the expenses 
incident in acquiring, manufacturing and 
marketing, the company’s new Argyll 
single-sleeve engine. About 25 per cent. 
greater efficiency is claimed for this 
new motor over the present poppet 
valve type, and its use in many of the 
more important motor car engines, as 
well as in aeroplane motors, is antici- 
pated. 

General Motors Corporation is the 
largest motor company in the world 
whose stock is available to the public 
and ranks high among the strongest 
industrial concerns in the United States. 
Profit and loss surplus is over $200,000- 
000, exclusive of reserve accounts run- 
ning well over $100,000,000 additional. 

The corporation manufactures such 
makes as the Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
Oakland, Buick, Cadillac, etc., owns all 
of the stock of Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., 
and the company manufacturing Frig- 
idaire electrical refrigeration systems, 
and has large interests in the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Com- 

pany and the Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion. 


Earnings Justify High Prices 


Ever since the large cash and the 50 
per cent. stoc distributions of the cur- 
ernt year, the common stock is still 
selling at levels which make it decidedly 
speculative but there is no doubting the 
financial strength of the company or its 
prospects for continued large profits. 
Book value for the common is now less 
than $50 per share and the yield is also 
quite low on the current dividend, but 
the probable earnings for 1926 go far 
to justify the comparatively high prices 
for the stock. 

Packard Motor Car Company has one 
of the best and most stable earning 
records of the entire motor group. It 
is a well managed concern building a 
dependable, high class car, which is en- 
joying very substantial popularity, and 
prospects for continued prosperity ap- 
pear very bright. 

The company has been generous in 
extra cash and stock dividends and since 
the last stock disbursement of 15 per 
cent. last summer, the issve has sold back 
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Every Month! 


When you own Cities Service 
Common stock you get unus- 
ually frequent information 
about the condition of the 
$600,000,000 organization be- 
hind your investment. On 
the first of every month you 
get a detailed earnings state- 
ment and business report 


At its present price Cities Ser- 
vice Common stock pays you 
a net yield of about 814% in 
cash and stock dividends. 


Send for full information 
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Stepping 
Stones To 
Fortune 


1st step in making a fortune 
is to start it—$10 weekly or 
monthly towards a 54% 
PRUDENCE-BOND. 


2nd step is to get big-money 
interest on small-money pay- 
ments—your $10 bills draw 
5%% while waiting for full 


purchase to be completed. 





3rd step is to get maximum safe- 
ty—your principal and interest 
are guaranteed by $12,500,000 of 
The Prudence Company’s own 
Capital, Surplus and Reserves. 


Ask for particulars of 
Prudence Partial Payment Plan 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P.M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y.State Banking Dept. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331MadisonAve. 162RemsenSt. 
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down to its current prices around 32 
where there seems to be a strong re- 
sistance level. At current prices the 
issue yields better than 7 per cent. on 
merely the regular dividend basis of 
20 cents per share per month, which 
is being earned more than twice over. 

The stock appears to be one of the 
most attractive buys in the motor list. 
An added attraction is the resistance 
level around 32 and purchases might 
well be stopped at about that figure, 
thus giving decidedly favorable protec- 
tion against appreciable loss. 


Pierce-Arrow 

Although the earning record of The 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company is 
far from impressive in the past decade, 
the development of a lower-priced series 
of passenger models and a large busi- 
ness in passenger busses appears to 
have turned the tide and 1926 ought to 
turn in the best profits since 1919. 

Capitalization consists of about #4,- 
000,000 of funded debt, followed by 100,- 
600 shares of $100-par 8 per cent. cum- 
ulative preferred and 330,000 shares of 
no-par common stock. Dividends have 
been resumed on the preferred issue 
but there are still $40 per share in ac- 
cumulated dividends which it is planned 
to pay by the issuance of a new second 
preferred stock. 

Theoretically, such payment would 
bring the price of the present preferred 
to only about 65 where it would offer 
a theoretical yield of over 12 per cent. 
—quite attractive returns for a preferred 
issue whose dividend is being earned 
more than twice over. 

Studebaker Corporation will almost 
without doubt show smaller net earn- 
ings in 1926 than last year. There has 
long been a feeling in speculative circles 
that the well-advertised “Studebaker 
year” could not repeat itself indefinite- 
ly, and declining profits of this concern 
when the industry as a whole is going 
forward rapidly may be a significant 
indication of the reason for this stock’s 
exceptionally high yield. 


Studebaker’s Attractive Yield 


There is no indication, however, that 
Studebaker profits will suffer any very 
drastic decline and the above “explana- 
tion is designed to furnish some reason 
for the stock’s low prices. As a mat- 
ter of fact, profits could fall off con- 
siderably further without endangering 
the dividend. Meanwhile, the stock is 
unquestionably speculative for the long- 
term but offers one of the most attrac- 
tive yields in the group. 

Willys-Overland is another corpora- 
tion whose past earning record is very 
far from satisfactory and even its pre- 
ferred stock can only be recommended 
as a speculation. Despite this irreg- 
ularity of income the regular dividends 
on the $7 preferred issue have been 
earned in eight out of the past ten 
years, though the margin has not al- 
ways been very comfortable and ar- 
rears on the stock for dividends from 
1921 to 1925 have only recently been 
cleared up. 

Nevertheless, the company is now in 
satisfactory financial position and al- 
though 1926 earnings will probably show 
a moderate decline, due chiefly to in- 
troduction of the new type of small 
car, the preferred dividend will still be 
earned with a very large margin. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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places this box of eight pounds of 
California’s finest Sun-Dried fruits in 
your hands, all charges prepaid. 
—figs, peaches, 
apricots, prunes 
You will enjoy these freshly packed, 
wholesome fruits on your own table. 
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package—direct from California, as a 
gift from you. Attractively boxed. 
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here. How may we serve 
you? 
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A Sound 


Dividend Policy 


evn policy of paying regular quarterly dividends in Com- 
mon Stock—2'44% quarterly—inaugurated by this Com- 
pany in April, 1923, is equivalent to combining cash dividends 


with rights to subscribe at par for additional stock. It differs, 
in effect, from a practice, long established among corporations of paying dividends in cash and 
offering subscription rights, only in that it gives stockholders more frequent and convenient 


subscription privileges. 


Common Stock issued since the present dividend policy was adopted three and one-half 


years ago has been as follows: 














Outstanding March 31, 1923........... 


Issued for cash on outstanding subscription war- 
rants, and for acquisition of new properties $7,549,457 34% 


In payment of dividends on Common Stock ... 


Ss ks. shectsiakdhexuase 


Par Value 
plotiibe ia Cerin. tos $22,556,950 
Par Value Increase 
9,789,224 43% 
weney $17,338,681 77% 17,338,681 
Pir ah a ae $39,895,631 

















During the same period Balance available 
for Common Stock Dividends and Surplus 
increased 110%. 


The Common Stock issued in payment 
of dividends was equal to about 7% of the 
cost of net additions to plants and systems 
of operating subsidiaries during the same 
period, not including the new properties 
acquired. 

The electric industry has, on the average, 
doubled in periods of approximately five 
years. The necessity of extensive use of elec- 
tric power in practically every important 
industry to keep down production costs, and 
the many new applications of its use for both 
domestic and commercial purposes, assure 
the continued sound growth of the industry. 


Well operated public utility companies 
must keep pace with the growth of the com- 


munities they serve in order to earn and 
retain public confidence and retain the 
exclusive right to serve their territory. Their 
financial position should be such as to war- 
rant the highest credit and encourage a free 
flow of the large amounts of needed capital. 


A conservative stock dividend policy is 
admirably adapted to the sound and rapidly 
growing electric light and power business. Sub- 
sidiaries such as ours should obtain about one- 
half of their capital requirements by the issu- 
ance of bonds, and the balance by preferred 
stocks, sold locally, and by common stocks. 


The parent company must make addi- 
tional investments in the common stocks 
of its operating subsidiaries in order to 
maintain well balanced capital structures 
and prevent impairment of their credit. 


Our dividend policy provides a reasonable part of the funds required for 
investments by The North American Company tn the equities of its subsidiaries. 


Preferred and Common Stock listed on New York Stock Exchange. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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THE PATH 
TO 
SUCCESS 


HE path to success in 
investment, as in any en- 
deavor,is invariably the path 
of common-sense. Luck and 
) chance may have their place 
in haphazard fortune, but 
permanent financial inde- 
pendence is won only by 
sound investment through- 
out the years. 


Straus Bonds, with their out- 
standing record of Forty-four 
Years Without Loss to Any 
Investor, have been the com- 
mon-sense selection of thou- 
sands upon thousandsattain- 
ing financial success. Wisely 
cantheybemadeyourchoice, 
by safety of principal and 
good interest rate building 
your competence for later 
years. 





Today, write for detailed in- 
formation about these sound 
bonds, and learn why the 
Straus Hallmark on a bond 
stamps it at once as the 


Premier Real EstateSecurity. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET K-1611 





The Straus Hallmark on a bond stamps it 
at once asthe premier real estate security. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 ‘ Incorporated 
Investment Bonds 











STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


505 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at g6th St. at Jackson Blud, 
New YorkK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Are Stocks Again 
A Purchase? 


Stocks have now broken six points. 
On previous reactions, the American 
Securities Service has recommended pur- 
chases—with profitable results. What now? 

Will stocks show a further broad ad- 

vance? Or are lower prices ahead, 
with stocks a sale on rallies? 
This, the most important question fac- 
ing investors today, is analyzed and 
clearly answered in our latest market 
forecast, now prepared for clients. Few 
extra copies of this valuable market 
forecast reserved for free distribution. 
Simply address— 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bidg., New York 
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American Bosch Magneto Co. — Re- 
cent orders for radio sets said to total 
$3,000,000. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—F. R. 
Fageol resigned as vice-president and di- 
rector of the American Car & Foundry 
Motors Co. 

American Radiator Co.—Placed com- 
mon on $5 annual basis by declaration 
of quarterly payment of $1.25. Previ- 
ously paid $1 quarterly. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co. — 
The old company changed its name to 
the Argos Tobacco Corp., to avoid con- 
fusing title with that of the American 
Sumatra Tobacco Corp., the new com- 
pany formed by reorganization. 

American Superpower Corp. — De- 
clared a special dividend of 50 cents on 
the common, payable in participating 
preferred stock at par; also regular 
quarterly dividends of 30 cents on both 
classes of common stock. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co—Bil- 
lings of the American Brass Co., a sub- 
sidiary, in nine months ended Sept. 30, 
were at annual rate of 685,000,000 pounds 
of fabricated copper and brass products, 
or double the output in 1922, and com- 
paring with 653,000,000 pounds in 1925, 
519,000,000 pounds in 1924, and 505,000,- 
000 pounds in 1923. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. — 
W. B. Storey, president, is quoted as 
stating that nothing along line of an in- 
creased dividend had been discussed. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Samuel 
Vauclain, president, is quoted as stating 
that the 7 per cent. dividends on both 
the preferred and common will be earned 
this year. Mr. Vauclain said: “We ex- 
pect to maintain about 45 per cent. of 
capacity operations throughout the year, 
and well into the first quarter of 1927. 
There is a good flow. of moderate and 
smaller orders.” 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad.—Granted 
permission by I. C. C. to acquire control 
of the Dayton & Union Railroad under 
an operating contract. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Operations are 
between 80 per cent. and 85 per cent. of 
capacity. Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
a subsidiary, acquired property adjoin- 
ing factory on the Key Highway in 
Maryland as a site for a new plant to 
cost $2,000,000. 

Brill, (J. G.) Co.—Resumed dividends 
on common on a $5 annual basis with 
declaration of $2.91 2-3 a share for pe- 
riod from March 1, 1926, to Oct. 1, 1926. 

Brooklyn Manhattan Transit Corp. — 
See Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 

California Petroleum Corp. — Offered 
$12,000,000 12-year convertible 5% per 
cent. debentures, due Nov. 1, 1938, at 98 
and interest, through Blair & Co. and 
Hallgarten & Co., New York. 

Chemical Foundation, Inc.—Supreme 
Court of the United States held that 
sale by the Government to this corpora- 
tion through the Alien Property Custo- 
dian of more than 5,000 German dye pat- 
ents and trade marks seized during the 
war was valid. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—I. C. C. au- 
thorized the Chesapeake & Hocking 
Railway Co., a new corporation, organ- 
ized by the C. & O., to construct a rail- 
road from Gregg to Valley Crossing, 
Ohio, (63 miles) to connect the C. & O. 
and Hocking Valley lines. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
E. C. Jameson, chairman of the “bond- 
holders’ defense” committee, is reported 
to be seeking permission of the court 
for a separate bid on lines east of the 
Missouri River, thus segregating the 
Puget Sound Extension. Federal Judge 
Wilkerson has placed an upset price of 
$67,500,000 on the eastern lines. Mr. 
Jameson, it was stated, is preperad to 
bid $70,000,000 or more for this section. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. — 
Arguments were concluded before the 
United States Supreme Court on the ap- 
peal of New York State from decisions 
of the lower courts holding unconstitu- 
tional the legislative act fixing $1 per 
thousand as the rate for gas in New 
York City. Court reserved decision. 


Cuba Co. — Reports that properties 
were not damaged by hurricane. 


Detroit Edison Co.—Stockholders will 
be offered right to subscribe at par ($100) 
for additional stock to the extent of lv 
per cent. of holdings as of Oct. 29. Sub- 
scriptions will be payable in full on Dec. 
21, 1926, or in four equal instalments on 
Dec. 21, 1926, March 22, June 21, and 
September 21, 1927. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc.—Readjusted op- 
erating schedules and is producing 800 
cars a day, five days a week, against 
1,000 cars a day, four days a week. “I 
see nothing unhealthy in the situation, 
and am sanguine over the 1927 outlook,” 
said President Wilmer. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corp.—Union- 
ization of important branches of the mo- 
tion picture industry was demanded in 
ultimatum served on Warner Brothers, 
Producers and Distributors Corp., and 
this company by representatives of the 
stagehands, carpenters, scenic artists and 
electric workers. New Paramount The- 
atre, in the Paramount Building, at 
Times Square, New York, is nearing 
completion and will be opened on Novy. 
17th. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. — Sales 
for 12 months ended Oct. 31, established 
new high record, amounting to over 
$130,000,000, compared with $125,598,000 
in 1925, and $85,610,000 in 1924. 

General Motors Corp.—Sales by man- 
ufacturing divisions to dealers and dis- 
tributors in September set a new high 
record with 138,360 cars, compared with 
134,331 cars sold in August, 1926, the 
previous top mark. For nine months 
ended Sept. 30, sales to dealers amounted 
to 996,321 cars, against 612,047 cars in 
corresponding period of 1925. Chevro- 
let Motor Co. established new monthiy 
record in September with a production 
of 81,158 passenger cars and trucks. 
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Glidden Co.—Announced that all claims 
in its patent application for the combin- 
ing of lacquer bases with fossil gums 
had been allowed. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. — De- 
clared dividend of $4.75 on the preferred 
on account of accumulations, payable 
Nov. 15, to holders of record Oct. 26.— 
Started construction on four new ware- 
houses in Akron, to cost $750,000. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Increased pro- 
duction to meet dealers’ orders resulting 
from price reduction of $100 announced 
recently on all closed models. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Deci- 
sion of New York State Court of Appeals 
restrained the Board of Elections of 
New York from placing on the ballot at 
the recent election the so-called five- 
cent fare referendum, which contemplat- 
ed a prohibition of any procedure by the 
3oard of Estimate and Apportionment 
toward a change in the five-cent fare 
without previous consent of the voters. 

International Paper Co.—Fixed con- 
tract price of $65 a ton for newsprint for 
calendar year 1927, unchanged from 1926 
price. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Opened 11 new 
stores in the 30-day period ended Oct. 
16, making total in operation 352. 


Miller (G. L.) & Co.—Schedules filed 
in the United States District Court by 
Lawrence Berenson, receiver, showed 
liabilities of $3,040,569, and assets of %6,- 
417,706. Included in the assets were ac- 
counts receivable, $3,858,621; stock and 
bonds, $1,669,811, and $503,972, respect- 
ively. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—President 
Merseles, commenting on merger ru- 
mors, said: “This rumor has come up 
periodically every six or eight months 
for the past three years. It has no foun- 
dation in fact.” Officials of Sears-Roe- 
buck & Company made similar state- 
ments. 

Nash Motors Co.—Announced comple- 
tion of large addition to plant of Sea- 
man Body Corp., owned half by Nash 
Motors. 


National Biscuit Co— Declared an ex- 
tra dividend of $1 on the common. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Declared an 
extra dividend of $3 and the regular 
quarterly payment of $1.75 on the com- 
mon. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Stock- 
holders authorized increase in the au- 
thorized no par common shares from 
2,000,000 to 10,000,000 shares, a three 
for one split up of old stock and an in- 
crease in the authorized preferred from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

National Cloak & Suit Co.—Sales for 
first nine months of 1926, $27,442,618; 
same period 1925, $29,836,758. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Stockhold- 
ers approved various proposals for 
changes in capitalization, including re- 
duction from $100 to $25 in par value of 
the preferred and common stock out- 
standing, to be exchangeable four for 
one. 

Pennsylvania Railroad — Declared 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent., plac- 
ing the $50 par stock on a 7 per cent. 
annual basis, compared with 6 per cent. 
previously. This is the highest rate 
paid since 1907. 

Radio Corp. of America.—Announced 
perfection by the Marconi Wireless Tel- 
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NOW the harvest is 
over in the great winter 
wheat belt of the South- 
west and the golden 
fields have been con- 
verted into the heart’s 
blood of commerce, 
purchasing power, 
which manifests itself 
in the quickened tempo 
of the farmer’s trading 
centers and in the greater 
demand for efficiency 
and convenience on the 
farm. Operating com- 
panies of the Central 
and South West Utili- 
ties Company— Middle 
West subsidiary—busy 
themselves with exten- 
sion of transmission 
lines in rural sections 
and increased genera- 
tion in urban centers as 
the curve of electrical 
output faithfully reflects 
the bumper wheat crop 
in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Fertile wheat lands of 

Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 

souri and Nebraska lie 

within the territories of 

other Middle West Utili- 

ties Company subsidi- 

aries, which have been 

notably attentive to the 

electric service require- 
ments of the medium- 
sized communities in 
which are focused the 
farmer’s buying and sell- 
ing, and of the farm it- 
self,with important 
consequences in labor 
conservation and do- 
inestic comfort. In 1,740 
communities and the 
intervening agricultural 
sections of nineteen 
states, demand for serv- 
ices of subsidiaries of 
the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company is ground- 
ed upon the sturdy base 
of such indispensable 
economic resources. 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS 
‘ ON OUR RECORD 












The Chemical Bank 
solicits not only your 
account but also the 
business and financial 
problems that go with it. 


MAKE US YOUR CONFIDANT 
AS WELL AS YOUR BANKER. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 








6% and 6% 

Choice | 
First Mortgage 

Investments 


GEORGE M.FORMAN 
& COMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams St., Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


| 


Pittsburgh St. Louis Indianapolis 
Des Moines Springfield, IL 
Peoria, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Member New York Produce Exchange 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 
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egraph Co. of the directive system of 
transoceanic radio communication known 
as the beam system. “This newer sys. 
tem,” President Harbord announced, 
“will serve as an addition to the already 
existing facilities and will contribute its 
share in effecting a substantial and gen. 
eral improvement in the transoceanic 
service carried on by the Marconi com- 
pany and the Radio Corp. of America. 
The RCA, through its association with 
the Marconi company, is enabled to take 
advantage of the new features of the 
beam system.” 

United States Steel Corp.—Judge Gary 
said that there appeared to be no clouds 
on the business horizon to indicate a 
substantial reduction in the demand for 
steel products in the near future. 

Wabash Railway Co.—A _ tentative 
valuation of $116,860,748 on the total 
used and $107,241,951. on the total owned 
property as of June 30, 1919, was fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Orders booked for six months ended 
Sept. 30 were $85,870,667, compared with 
$85,682,211 in six months ended Sept. 
30, 1925. Sales billed for same period 
were $94,453,186, against $85,424,000 in 
same months of 1925. 

Wilson & Co—Declared dividend of 
3% per cent. on the preferred, payable 
Nov. 15 to holders of record Nov. 3, the 
first payment on the preferred since the 
reorganization. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co—Declared ex- 
tra dividend of $1 and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1, making total for 
the year $4 regular and $2 extra. 


Outlook for Motor Stocks 


“ontinued from page 78) 





.cllow Truck and Coach Manufac- 
turing Company about a year ago took 
over the truck and coach departments 
of General Motors and is now one of 
the foremost concerns in the motor- 
coach field. Capitalization consists of 
150,000 shares of $100-par 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock, 1,300,000 
shares of $10-par Class B common stock, 
and 800,000 shares of $10-par common 
stock, the latter issue being entirely 
owned by General Motors Corporation. 

Until August 31, 1928, Class B common 
has preference as to cumulative divi- 
dends of 75 cents per share per annum. 
After the common has received a like 
amount they both share equally in ad- 
ditional payments. After that date, 
however, both issues are to be judged 
equal in all respects as a single class 
of common stock. . 

At present there are only about 600,- 
000 Class B shares outstanding and on 
such a basis, and allowing for prefer- 
ence and participating rights, the stock 
ought to show over $3 a share for the 
entire year. Despite these earnings, it 
hardly seems probable that the current 
dividend rate will be increased before 
the 1928 time limit on the cumulative 
dividend. 

The company has very strong back- 
ing, however, and stands to benefit from 
the large demand for motor coaches 
throughout the country. The stock has 
acted extremely well in recent months 
and, while it is decidedly a speculation, 
it appears to offer worthwhile possibili- 
ties for the pull. 
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Prof. Ripley on Utilities 


‘| “HE latest field upon which Pro- 
fessor William Ripley, eminent 
economist of Harvard University 

has turned his searching investigation 

is the public utility industry. 

Asserting that for every virtue, the 
public utility holding company has an 
attendant defect, kindred to the motive 
of self-interest, Prof. Ripley, in the 
November “Atlantic,” under the cap- 
tion “More Light!—And Power, Too” 
urges as “the surest source of disin- 
terested illumination, a comprehensive 
examination into the whole subject of 
public utilities, preferably under the au- 
thority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion or some other special board tem- 
porarily created for the purpose.” ‘ 

He is critical of the domination 
through common stock control of bank- 
ing houses which, he asserts, “may or 
may not have a sufficient actual invest- 
ment to hold them to a steady course.” 

Professor Ripley has considerable to 
say on public utility financing, with 
specific reference as to the relative 
values of bonds and preferred stocks. 
Pointing out that new capital issues of 
such companies in 1925 alone reached 
the stupendous total of $1,500,000,000 or 
over one-third of all corporate fs; © -ing. 
he emphasizes that a substantial ay 
ever-increasing part of this new capital 
is being drawn from “the little people,” 
particularly by sale of customer securi- 
ties. 

While customer ownership has its ad- 
vantages and value, exemplified best 
perhaps in the case of American Tele- 
phone, he sees in it a potential menace, 
unless the movement is kept well in 
hand. 


Heavy Rainfall Benefits 
Hydro-Electric Plants 


T= hydro-electric plants of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corpora- 
tion benefited from heavy rainfalls and 
show a total generation for the latest 
reported month of 10,200,476 kilowatt- 
hours compared with 4,521,227 kilowatt- 
hours last year. The increase in water 
power generation for the month over 
the same month last year was 125 per 
cent. 

For the first eight months of 1926 
there has been generated 62,011,584 kilo- 
watt-hours from water power as against 
44,363,439 for the same period last year. 
Steam generation for the same period 
this year was 31,331,495 kilowatt-hours, 
and 32,937,642 last year. 


Servel to Start Gas Refrigerators 


HE Servel Corporation will shortly 
begin quantity production and 


marketing of its Swedish gas-fired re- 
frigerator, Hamilton G. Scott, chairman 
of the board of directors, has announced. 

Among the benefits claimed for the 


gas producing companies the two most 
prominently mentioned are the increased 
net earnings derived from the sale of 
gas on practically a continuous basis 
which means this load can be taken on 
at a nominal capital investment, and that 
the public relations of the company will 
be improved in much the same way as 
those of the electrical industry through 
the sale of household devices by elec- 
tric utilities. 


Favor Bus Regulation 


OHN E. BENTON, representing the 

National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners recently, 
told the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion his organization favored the con- 
trol of interstate motor transportation 
as set forth in the Cummins bill. 

Judge F. O. Sanders, a member of 
the West Virginia Road Commission, 
said he believed his commission would 
strongly favor the regulation of inter- 
state buses and probably trucks. He 
said there were far too many inter- 
state bus lines operated, many of which 
were handled by irresponsible organ- 
izations. 

A representative of the American 
Railway Express Company estimated the 
organization had lost about $10,000,000 
worth of business to motor truck ser- 
vices since 1921, and pointed out that 
in his opinion a business of such large 
proportions should be regulated like 
other common carrier services. He fav- 
ored giving this power to the commis- 
sion. 


New Type of Trolley 
Freight Service Is Begun 


HE Springfield Street Railway 

Company and the Boston & Wor- 
cester Railway Company have attracted 
attention in the transit industry by in- 
augurating a freight service involving 
an ingenious adaptation of the container 
system. 

Cases of a size to fit five to a flat 
car are used. Two and sometimes three 
containers may be carried on a truck 
from warehouse or factory to the flat 
car. Fitted with rollers, they slide on 
and off the trucks over rails provided 
for that purpose. 

The feature of the service to which 
utility men. attach significance is that 
it brings business that otherwise would 
be given to trucking companies. Whole- 
sale grocers or other concerns shipping 
many small parcels save considerable 
freighthouse handling through the use 
of the container service. 

The two New England transit com- 
panies began the service with two flat 
cars each in June. Now the Springfield 
company is equipping four flat cars, two 
of which will have their own motive 
power. 
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Ci 4. of Tampa's bank clearings 
CNL EY sakes. evident that ies 


new territory — Southern 
Florida. 











HIS rich new market — 
Southern Florida—of which 
Tampa is the Financial Center, 
is a section whose growth has 
been so rapid a constant effort is 
required to accurately record it. 
Tampa’s impoftant ort, its 
exceptional rail and highway 
transportation facilities, and its 
location at the very hub of this 
vast rich new territory make it 
the natural oduttaatne the es- 
tablishment of selling offices, 
distributing bases, assembling 
plants and factories. 


Over 500 industrial concerns 
witha weekly payroll pane 
$1,000,000 have already selecte 
Tampa because of the vital pro- 
duction economies due to its 
strategic location, but there is 
still room and need for many 
new and diversified industries. 

A great deal of emphasis, for ex- 
ample, can be placed upon the need 
ofa textile plant for the production of 
sweaters, golf vests, hosiery, and kin- 
dred products. Tampa offers vnusual 
openings for industry of this nature. 






































Key City to America’s 
New Trade Territory 


Acomprehensive survey of TampaandSouthern » ~ 
Florida will be prepared for interested execu- \ 4 
tives upon request. It will be based solely upon 
specificup-to-date data, presented from the stand- 
oint of your needs. Please make your request 
or this survey on your business stationery. 
Industrial “Department 


TAMPA BOARD OF TRADE 


TAMPA 


Floridas (#2) Greatest City 


h4 
ks 
[ Listen in on WDAE—Tampa, Sunday grening 










fan. 4 

oy 
between 9 and 10 o’clock (Eastern Standar 
Time) and enjoy an entertaining program. 





ANOTHER BIG 
BREAK COMING? 


Following the initial decline in the stock market 
from October 4th to October 19th, it has rallied 
moderately. Volume of transactions continues 
heavy, however. The stock market is still at 
high levels. 

hat’s ahead? Another collapse, similar to 
that of early October? Or, higher not lower 
prices? 

Our latest bulletin, just off the press, answers 
this question and gives specific recommendations 
to take advantage of conditions ahead. A few 
copies are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FN-15 
American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
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———— Building and Mortgage Survey 


Cleveland’s Sensational Growth—Why Expansion 
Should Continue—New Construction 


02; 


«without lowering your standard 
of safety--- 


F it has been your custom to 

buy only high-grade bonds, bv 
all means adhere to that standard 
—for only when safety is certain 
can there be real assurance of def- 
inite financial progress through 
accumulation of income. 


ow to incredse 
your income 


But if it has been your custom to 
confine your major purchases to 
railroad, industrial and public 
utility issues, then real estate first 
mortgage bonds give you the op- 
portunity to effect a substantial 
increase in your average yield, 
without sacrificing any element 
that makes for safety of principal 
and assured income. 


The interest rate of 644% on our 
current offering of First Mortgage 
Bonds compares with current av- 
erage yields of 442% to 5% on 
other classes of high-grade invest- 
ment securities. 


There is another point to be con- 
sidered: Real estate bonds are not 
subject to fluctuation. Thus the 
addition of real estate bonds will 
increase the stability of your in- 
vestment list. 


Smith Bonds combine the strong security 
of first mortgages on modern, income-pro- 
ducing city property with safeguards that 
have resulted in our record of 


‘No Loss to Any Investor 
in 53 Years 


The coupon rate is 634%, and State and 
Federal tax-free features increase the yield. 
You may buy Smith Bonds outright in 2 
to 10-year maturities and in $1,000, $500 
and: $100 denominations; or you may buy 
one or more bonds of any denomination by 
ten equal monthly payments. Regular 
monthly payments earn the full rate of bond 
interest. 


Send your name and address on the form 
below for our booklets, “Fifty-three Years 
of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an 
Independent Income.” 


Ghe EH. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA ROSTON 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


Name. 





Address 





By R. D. 


F Moses Cleaveland, chief surveyor 
| for the Connecticut Land Company 

in 1796, and who laid out the site of 
the city of Cleveland were alive today, 
he would see a city covering 68 square 
miles of densely populated land; ground 
that in his time sold for thirty cents 
an acre, selling as high as $25,000 a 
front foot; a community with an as- 
sessed valuation of nearly two billion 
dollars and an estimated population of 
1,150,000. 

These facts indicate an extraordinary, 
not to say sensational, growth. Think 
of a city tripling its population during 
the last twenty-five years. This is what 
happened in Cleveland. It may happen 
again. The reasons are many and 
varied. Chief among these was the de- 
velopment of the community as a lake 
port. 


Significant developments followed. 
First there was the discovery of iron 
ore in the Lake Superior region. This 
paved the way for a great industry and 
it is estimated that eighty per cent. of 
the vessels engaged in the iron ore, coal 
and grain trade are owned or managed 
by Cleveland interests. The city is well 
able to provide adequate shipping facil- 
ities. There is 14.2 miles of lake front- 
age. This is protected by a breakwater 
five and three-fourths miles long. Fur- 
thermore, the harbor is amply supplied 
with docks. 


Building Activity 


Railroad facilities, industries, banks 
and business houses have developed to 
an equal extent. 

What does an investigation of present 
conditions reveal? Only these facts: 
That Cleveland is seventh among the 
twenty-five cities reporting largest vol- 
ume of building permits for the nine 
months period ending September 30. 
The .permits issued totaled $51,500,000. 
The enormous program of building con- 
struction has wrought a great change in 
the business section of Cleveland. One 
will find there what is probably tke 
second largest bank building in the 
world. Towering twenty-one stories 
above the busiest street intersection of 
the shopping district, it is truly a symbol 
of Cleveland’s amazing progress. 

The tremendous rise in new construc- 
tion has not been confined to the busi- 
ness section only. Analyzing the figures 
of one year we find a total construction 
value of more than $106,000,000, of which 
$36,700,000, or approximately thirty-five 
per cent., was devoted to building op- 
erations in the suburbs. In the same 
year permits for single dwellings and 
apartments were issued to provide for 
7,270 families within the city limits. As 
building operations have kept pace with 
the growth in population, real estate 
values have risen sharply. In one sub- 
urb alone values have jumped from 
$2,000,000 to $38,000,000 in ten years. A 


_ survey would seem to indicate that this 
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Maxwell 


is typical of the rise in values in other 
suburbs surrounding the city. 

The Van Sweringen brothers, they vi 
Nickel Plate fame, made great fortunes 
in Cleveland real estate before they 
turned their eyes to the railroad field. 
If the preesnt rate of growth continues 
there will be other fortunes made. Land 
is seldom sold outright. The owner 
usually refuses to consider anything but 
a leasehold proposition. In fact, Cleve- 
land is noted for the great number of 
buildings constructed on leased land. 
This indicates the faith that property 
owners have in the future of Cleveland. 

Mortgage bond companies are com- 
pelled for the most part to issue first 
mortgage leasehold bonds against prop- 
erties they finance in this city. 


A Center of Industry 


Cleveland has more than 3,000 manu- 
facturing plants. More than a billion 
dollars’ worth of products is produced 
annually. The payroll alone exceeds 
$275,000,000 yearly. The capital invested 
totals something like $762,000,000. Cleve- 
land’s smelters have a capacity of nearly 
3,000,000 tons of pig iron annually. From 
this basic, pioneer industry, many other 
lines of manufacturing have developed 
until Cleveland has a great diversity of 
industries. 

In the production of castings and 
heavy machinery the city is an out- 
standing leader. It holds high rank in 
the production of drills, steam hammers, 
automatic screw machines and many 
other lines using steel and iron as their 
base. Then too, it must not be forgot- 
ten that Cleveland practically leads the 
world in the production of hardware. 
Here too, are manufactured the Cleve- 
land, Chandler, Jordan, and Peerless au- 
tomobiles. This year’s production of 
cars has been very high and this in 
turn has had a very beneficial effect on 
the profits of the auto accessory plants. 
Automobile parts and accessories con- 
stitute a large share of production. The 
factories have a daily capacity of more 
than 2,000 automobile cylinders, 15,000 
carriage wheel rims and thousands of 
other products of like nature. 

The clothing industry of Cleveland 
ranks high with a capitalization of close 
to $40,000,000. All varieties of women’s 
garments are made in this city as well 
as virtually every kind of men’s cloth- 
ing. There are in excess of 73 mills 
making men’s clothing and 103 different 
factories in the women’s garment field. 

The natural result of such industrial 
activity has been a wonderful growth 
in banking facilities. In total resources 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank 
ranks near the top. Deposits in all 
banks total around a billion dollars and 
these do not take into consideration 
building and loan associations. There 
are more than 100 of these with com- 
bined resources in excess of one hundred 
million dollars. 

Yes, Cleveland is a city to reckon with. 
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Business Review.—To be informed as 
to conditions on business and finance is of 
great value when considering an invest- 
ment. J. S. Bache & Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, will send you their 
periodical on this subject, free for three 
months. 

What to Do Now.—A knowledge of 
what makes for success. The Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., 570 Seventh Av- 
enue, issue a bulletin which gives a clear 
survey of the investment situation, and 
this bulletin can be had for the asking by 
those interested. 

Market Letter.—Issued by Kennedy & 
Co., 74 Broadway, New York, contains a 
diversified list of high grade investments. 
Mailed on application. 

Odd Lots.—Booklets on this subject 
may be had by addressing Chisholm and 
Chapman, 52 Broadway, New York, and 
John Muir & Co. 61 Broadway, New 
York. 

Shares in America—A booklet on this 
subject has been issued by Throckmorton 
& Company, 100 Broadway, New York. 
Copy free upon request. 

Market Letters.—Issued by McClave 
& Company, members of New York Stock 
Exchange, 67 Exchange Place, New York, 
with observations on and estimated earn- 
ings of selected stocks for 1926, will be 
mailed free upon request. 

Public Utility Stocks—A descriptive 
circular on some of the outstanding stocks 
of this class with their earning power, 
etc., will. be sent on application to Pyn- 
chon & Company, 111 Broadway, New 
York. a ‘ at = 

Maki rofits in Securities.— lhe 
Asaeuinaas. Securities Service, Inc., 15 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, has issued a valu- 
able 40-page booklet, in which they point 
out in a very clear and comprehensive 
way, sound methods to use, pitfalls to be 
avoided in buying and selling stocks for 
profit, etc. 





SELDEN TRUCK TO EXPAND 


The Selden Motor Truck Corporation 
is planning an extensive expansion pro- 
gram made necessary by the growing 
demand for its products, both in this 
country and abroad. Special attention, 
it is said, will be given to the develop- 
ment of a new type of vehicle to meet 
the requirements of the European mar- 
ket, as well as the domestic market. 










SENSATIONAL SALE : 


Don’t Send Usa Cent! 


We'll ship, J Wee Wiel Put fe to any 
10- rial. ce) 
test. Compare it with any machine F\ga:aleney.\¢ 
made. If you decide to keep it, we'll FREE TRIAL 
make you the lowest e ever offe 
and give you Easy Monthly Payments. 


The ONLY Ball-Bearing Typewriter 
ees Sie entre 
Ali the 1926 attachments, 
highest quality re 
Guaranteed for 5 


FREE $:° 


today for 
manual. 










Offer. Write 
typewriter 





worth extras on 
and 






Smit! Typewriter Sales Corp., 
9 (49-360 E. Grand Av. Chicago 


X-Raying the Hidden Equi- 
ties of Six Railroad Systems 


(Continued from page 18) 
cent. of Hocking Valley), and 120,000 
shares of Pere Marquette, there is a 
total market equity in these stocks of a 
sum equal to $137 a share on “Nickel 
Plate” common, giving that stock, sell- 
ing at 195, a net price of only 58 (see 
Table IV.) Yet, “Nickel Plate” will earn 
fully $12 a share this year, disregard- 
ing any dividend income from these stock 
holdings. 
Nickel Plate’s Equities 
“Nickel Plate’s” transportation and in- 
vestment income this year will amount 
to around $21 a share on the common 
stock, or practically twice the $11 divi- 
dend. This does not include the equity 
in surplus earnings of Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Pere Marquette, estimated to 
be another $11.30 a share, making a total 
displayed and vundisplayed earning 
power of $32 a share. 
If the Van Sweringens fail in their 
second attempt to recast the “Nickel 
Plate” System, the present parent com- 
pany will not be as well off as if it suc- 
ceeds, but it will be just as good as 
described above. Should the plan be 
definitely abandoned, the Van Swerin- 
gens would not need to retain the pres- 
ent dividends on Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Pere Marquette, which they con- 
trol. Earnings justify a dividend of from 
$10 to $12 on the former, and a dividend 
of $7 on the latter. Such dividends alone 
would bring to “Nickel Plate” an an- 
nual investment income of $8 or $9 a 
share on its common stock, and as in- 
vestment income it could be entirely dis- 
bursed. Earning $12 a share in its own 
right, it would be reasonable to pay 
out half of this amount, making a total 
possible payment of $14 a share. 
“Nickel Plate” Possibilities 

The “Nickel Plate” merger is ultimate- 
ly more likely to succeed than not. 
What the terms will be is not official- 
ly known at this time, other than that 
the present “Nickel Plate” will become 
a holding company, and that the roads 
to be included will be given better than 
the original terms. If the unofficial 
terms of an 8 per cent. guarantee for 
Chesapeake & Ohio stock plus a half- 
share of new “Nickel Plate” common 
become actual, then the present “Nickel 
Plate” common will have behind it 
guaranteed stocks, and stocks of the new 
“Nickel Plate” which would bring in an 
annual income of $17 a share. This is 
assuming the new “Nickel Plate” com- 
mon to pay only $6 a share, although 
earnings would be fully $15 a share. 
Since the holding company’s expenses 
would be very little, practically all of 
this income could be distributed. 

Atlantic Coast Line is the nucleus of 
the so-called Walter’s roads, which em- 
brace also the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis. These lines fit into each other 
superbly, and together would comprise 
one of the largest systems in the coun- 
try. Here is a combination of roads that 
stands ready for consolidation at the 
moment appropriate facilitating legis- 
lation is approved. (See Table V.) 

Atlantic Coast Line is the strongest 





















of the Southeastern roads. The com- 
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Right now—greens are glori- 
ously green at Sarasota—where 
summer stays and the nation 
plays.” 

Here, where Bobby Jones 
makes his winter headquarters, 
nine beautiful golf courses lie 
within an hour’s drive. 


Here famous amateurs and 
famous “pros” hold their winter 
court and keep fit for summer 
play. 

Come to Florida and enjoy 
the most delightful winter of 
your golfing career. 


Give yourself a month or two 
of daily golf and daily sunshine 
while your home course is cov- 
ered with its winter blanket of 
snow. 


Clip a stroke a hole off your game 
while your friends are worrying about 
the possibility of a coal strike. 


Bring along your fishing tackle and 
get the thrill of a lifetime out in the 
open gulf where the kingfish and the 
trout, mackerel and grouper are wait- 
ing for your lure or where the big- 
mouth bass are striking in the numer- 
ous freshwater lakes. 


Every out-door sport—splendid hotels 
—pleasant social contacts, and the 
wonderful, health-giving summer-in- 
winter climate, invite you to come to 
Sarasota, on Florida’s west coast. 


Jules Brazil, Sarasota\s official 
host, will arrange your accommo- 
dations and plan your program of 
pleasure for you without obliga- 
tion. Write him at the 


SARASOTA 
FLORIDA 


Where summer stays and the Nation plays. 





MR. JULES BRAZIL, 
Sarasota Chamber of Commerce, 
135 Pineapple Avenue, 
Sarasota, Florida. 


Dear Mr. Brazil: 


Kindly send me your “pleasure program’’ for the 
1926-7 winter season, together with descriptive 
literature. 











Number 14 
Sarasota C. of C. 
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Twice every week throughout the 
year, Ships of the Great White Fleet 
sail from New York and New Orleans 
on Cruises to the enchanted lands of 
the Caribbean. You can plan on a 
trip lasting from 11 to 24 days. And 
on every day of your Cruise you will 
enjoy excellent food, luxurious beds 
and that fine personal service which 
makes “‘every passenger a guest.’’ 
. . . and, of particular interest —all 
shore trips, hotel accommodation, railway 
journeys, motor and launch excursions are 
arranged in advance for your pleasure and 
comfort—and everything is inciuded in the 
price you pay for your ticket. Write for beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet and folders to 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1626, 17 Battery Place, New York City 

















Backed 
BY A MAGIC CITY 


NTOLD millions of dollars 


have found profitable invest- 
ment in the permanent construction of Miami. 
Office buildings, apartments, hotels and resi- 
dences have sprung up atthe urgent demand 
of a steadily-growing population. 

In consequence especially attractive opportunities 
arise for investment in First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds yielding 8%. 

Throughout the North our clients of long standing 
find their local opportunities less attractive; 8% with 
complete safety is not available everywhere. But our care in 
selecting securities is so rigid that our present officers, in ad- 

vising the placing of many millions of dollars 


in Miami, have recommended first mortgages 
yielding 8% for 20 years without loss. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet F.M. 





INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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bined net income of these three roads 
now shows the largest earnings per 
share of total stock of any of the South- 
ern roads, and is well up to the high- 
est of all roads. Thanks to the re- 
newed industrial vigor of the South, 
and particularly the development of 
Florida in recent years, this company 
has made extraordinary strides in earn- 
ing power. Unhappily, untoward events 
in the South in the last two months 
raise the question whether the gains of 
the last three years will be maintained 
in the future. But even allowing for 
an intermediate reaction, the Southern 
states, including Florida, are bound to 
enjoy further growth over the longer 
term future on sound lines, 


Coast Line and the South 


This company directly earned $26.93 a 
share on its stock in 1925, but it is not 
expected to improve this showing in 
1926. Allowing for its equity in the un- 
distributed earnings of Louisville & 
Nashville, and its indirect earnings’ 
equity in Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, an additional $10.50 a share would 
be indirectly applicable to Coast Line 
stock, thereby making total earnings of 
over $37 a share. 

The price of Atlantic Coast Line is 
now some 65 points below the year’s 
high, partly because of the collapse in 
the Florida boom and low cotton prices, 
and partly because earnings this year 
have not shown the anticipated increase. 
The market action of this issue has al- 
ways been erratic and price changes 
have been violent. It is likely to remain 
sensitive to changes for better or worse 
in Florida. Although the stock is fav- 
orably priced on an earnings basis, con- 
ditions are now adverse to constructive 
market developments in this issue. 

While Baltimore & Ohio’s equity in 
the undistributed earnings of subsidi- 
aries is of less importance than for the 
other companies, its equity in the market 
value of its chief security holdings is 
substantial. Including 606,650 Reading 
rights, this market equity amounts to 
about $35 a share on the common stock, 
as shown in Table VI. 


High Profits for B. & O. 


This is another company that will 
easily established record-breaking earn- 
ings for 1926, with $17 per common 
share indicated. Its equity in the undis- 
tributed earnings of Reading and in- 
direct equity in Jersey Central (con- 
trolled by Reading) will amount to 
nearly $1 per share additional. Thus, 
considered as a System, total earnings 
will run at $18 per share of common. 

The recent increase in the dividend 
from $5 to $6 was conservative, and -is 
generally interpreted as paving the way 
for an eventual $7 payment, the basis 
necessary to facilitate stock financing. 
As in the case of Pennsylvania, the gen- 
eral counsel of Baltimore has gone on 
record as believing that the time has 
now come when the major railroad com- 
panies must finance their capital re- 
quirements through the medium of com- 
mon stock as a safeguard against top- 
heavy capital structures. It is for this 
reason, as well as the large margin of 
earnings over dividend requirements, 
that Baltimore & Ohio must be regarded 
as an attractive speculative investment 
around par. 
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Offering Safe Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and TransportationCom- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 


SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Mitwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 




















KANE, BROOKS & C0. 


INVESTMENTS 
7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 

















The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the busi- 
ness and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obliga- 
tion to the correspondent. In writing,. 
please mention he Bache Review. 
Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 




















Automotive Giants 


of America 


By B. C. FORBES 
and 


O. D. FOSTER 


Contains the biographies of 
twenty leading motor 
car makers. 


$2.50, postage prepaid 


~——— Fill in and Mailk-— 


FORBES, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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FORBES for November 15, 1926 
A 


offering 
FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS 


. . « @ greater volume of 
evening circulation* in the 
financial and commercial dis- 
tricts of San Francisco than 
the other two evening news- 
papers combined. The Call’s 
Finnacial Pages are complete, 
interesting and well written by 
men of authority and ability. 


*Due to advantageous pub- 
lishing hours and difference 
in time, The Call publishes 
closing market reports at the 
close of each day’s activity. 
. - « hours head of morning 
papers. 


For nearly six years The Call has 
led all other San Francisco news- 
papers in Daily (six day) Display 
Advertising—its gain for the first 
nine months of 1926 was 1,123,424 
lines. Use the 


FINANCIAL PAGES of 


he 


San Francisco 


CALL 


Charles Sommers Young 
Publisher 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK 
Herbert W. Maloney, 604 Times Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
John H. Lederer, 901 Hearst Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES 
Karl J. Shull, Transportation Bldg. 








Send for booklet: 


7% == Profits 


PREMIER 
GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE BOND 
CORPORATION 
347 Madison Ave. New York 











INVESTORS’ INUQIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 
Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Little 
haugh 
Now and 












Then | 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Doing His Part 

A small boy started out one day to seek 
work. After calling at many places, he 
succeeded in securing a position with a 
blacksmith. 

Proud with the conquest he had made, 
he returned home beaming with 
smiles. His parents noticed his happy 
expression, and asked him if he had suc- 
ceeded in securing a position. When he 
told them he had secured a job at the 
blacksmith shop, they laughed, and said: 
You surely don’t mean to tell us that a 
little fellow like you can shoe horses. 
“No,” said the boy, “but I can shoe the 
flies." —$5 prize to H. W. Ashton, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

5 
Coupling Nuts 

A new assistant in the billing depart- 
ment, typing an invoice, came across an 
item of “coupling-nuts” for the first time. 
Having an erroneous impression of what 
coupling-nuts were, she questioned the 
department boss as to the correctness of 
the charge. 

The boss explained what the articles 
were, stated the cost, and then added, 
“No, the price is not too high—especially 
when one considers the fees that some 
ministers get for coupling nuts.”—Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to S. P. Steven- 
son, Kent, Ohio. 

x * * 
Small, Sure Enough 


Three officers of a New York bank 
picked up a_ pleasant-looking stranger 
at the first tee to make a foursome. After 
the game he happened to mention that 
he was a vice-president of the Indoor 
Trust Company. 

“You don’t say so? 
just fine. So am I, and my two friends 
here. Boys, Mr. Brown here is a vice- 
president in our bank. Well, well, meet- 
ing for the first time out here on the golf 
course. What a small world. Now, Mr. 
Brown, we must make it a point to get 
together again and know each otlier bet- 
ter. Yes, sir.”’—Exchange. 

x * * 


Well now, that’s 


Keeping Him Busy 
Foreman—‘Now, Murphy, what about 
carrying some more bricks?” 
Murphy—‘“I ain’t feeling well governor. 
I’m trembling all over.” 
“Well, then, get busy with the sieve.” 
—Clipped. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU! 
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—— are not pretty, 
no bands or decora- 
tions, but you don’t 
smoke looks. Our cuss, 
tomers call them 

DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH 


VVcmalimietetele(s 


- FREE 
= to each purchaser 
ro) 6) > ae 3 BD, '2 By | 


SAMPLE CASE 


CONTAINING 12 cigars 
of Our NINE Best 
Selling Brands, priced up 
to$30.00 per 100. Only 
one sample case FREE 
to each Customer. This 
offer is made just to 


“Get Acquainted” 
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Send check or pay on arrival. 
Your money back if you 
don’t receive at least 


DOUBLE VALUE 


As we limit one Sample Case 
to a customer, orders will 
only be accepted on coupon 
below. 


EDWIN CIGAR CO.'¢" 


ESTABLISHED 1903 REFERENCE ANY BANK IN THE U.S 


2338-40 THIRD AVE.NEW aa 
j Send me 100 Edwin Genuine Seconds, also " 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
Preferred Dividend No. 27 


A regular quarterly Dividend of $2.00 per 
share has been declared on outstanding Preferred 
shares, payable December 1, 1926, on stock of 
record at the close of business November 10, 


WM. F. PFEIFFER, 
Treasurer. 





Independent Oil and Gas Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


October 25, 1926. 
DIVIDEND No. 17 

Notice is hereby given that the Directors of 
this company, at the regular quarterly meeting 
held October 25, 1926, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of 1926 of 25c per share, pey; 
able January 17, 1927, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 30, 1926. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Stewart- oe p- arageamen e Corporation held 
October 20, 1926, the somes guacserty dividend 
of $1.50 per share was declared — on 
November * 1926, to stockholders of record on 
October 30, 


The stock i books will not be closed for 


dividend purposes. 
By W. J. ZUCKER, 
Secretary. 
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and ANACONDA 


HE United States Navy uses large 
quantities of Anaconda Copper, Brass 
and Bronze for construction and repair 
work. These metals always pay their own 
way by helping to keep the ships in active 


service, and by cutting down the cost of 
maintenance. 


Anaconda Metals for pipe lines, condenser 
tubes, or power plant and electrical equip- 
ment are used in the President’s yacht 
“Mayflower,” in nineteen first line battle- 
ships, in Navy ships designed for special 
service, and in the leading ships of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 


The high quality and dependability of Ana- 
conda Copper, Brass and Bronze are the 
result of the coordinated effort of one or- 


ganization in mining, smelting, refining and 
manufacturing. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Mills and Factories: 

Waterbury, Conn., Ansonia, Conn.,Torrington,Conn., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Kenosha, Wis., Great Falls, Mont. 
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